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Vietnam: 
the mounting 
disquiet 


gic fovernment’s second hundred days 
e ending with the dismal spectacle of 
wick Gordon Watker saying in Saigon: 
! had hot realised the war was going 
te well.” In Monday's “‘Fimes,” he is 
ver us saying, | on being shown two 
win egic hamlets: “This is the way to 
oe the war, by gradual pacification; it 
Tked in Malaya.” 


Wi Malaya the British waged guerrilla 
ti back against the guerrillas; they 
qvlated the guerrillas politically; and 

"Y did not extend the war by large- 
‘her bombing. Kven so, the war was 
a al enough. The war in Vietnam is 
inte ly turning from an internal to an 
ang gational coutlict, as the Americans 
Wek outh Vietnaniese government forces 
: to convert it from a guerrilla war 
whch they are losing - to a wider war, 
elt they hope they can win, Although 
penne in this country and elsewhere 


ve been 


Whi appalled at the suffering 


th the Vietnamese people are under 

atin it is the prospect of a major inter: 

iy aa war which adds the real urgency 

lo Me current wave of protest. But Mr 

{ Tdan Walker can only say that the war 
Boing weil. 


ite * Econonilst ” reported on April 17 
am \ letnamese government officials and 
Ringe Oficers have come to the conelu- 
bos t at Chis is uot their war, but a war 
deen the United States and China. A 
( eek often heard, it said, is: “He who 
The yw fight has no need (o run away,” 
Timer shington correspondent of © The 
wy 85” has repeatedly called attention 
nelotnting dismay in the US over the 
hint Dolicy of bombing; and last week's 
Notes that the US is prepared (a ust 
th th a weapons (Peter Fairley reported 
a le “ Evening Standard" on April 22: 
toy 8 left in no doubt that if the situa- 
Hin, demanded it America would not 
Certal from pushing the butten") nvust 
ton etly help swell the velume of dis- 
Tent, 


he 
fate js also tnereasing evidence that 


th. fe being manipulated to prevent 
hay, American public knowing what is 
ra elas in Vietnam. The general 
Voy Ser of the Associated Press in New 
h Seas recently: “News restrictions 
West by the Pentagon raise serious 
Me lous us to whether the American 
of Be will be able to get a true picture 
(Ay ‘© war.” “oF. Stone's Weekly" 
mene 19) quoted a journalist's state- 
ty that officlal reports from Vietnam 
Nate 4shington were “doctored to eliml- 
8 soften bad news.” 


This Malaly continued to uttering threats. 
Vigg MAY not bring much comfort to the 
Nin, One; hut it provides a cramb of 

iy fot the rest of the werld. How 
any’ wil it be, though, before the Soviet 
Mus ‘nese pavernments feel that they 
© re, ack up their words with men and 
tap, Y substantial supply of weapons? 
Boy While, the fighting and the homhing 
and our gavernment continues 
Ame PPart the American policy and the 
thi Sen view of the war. Disquiet at 
Nivan uation is very widespread - far 
Mion the ranks of the organised peace 
Mas Ment and the political left; hut it 
they tram stronger and more deter- 


at ey it ig to make the government 
Meat its course. Next month’s London 
yee Of the SEATO and NATO 


‘ tame dre an inunediate challenge to 
ake this opposition felt. 
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REVOLUTION 


and violence 


An important statement by Mulfor Sibley 


“All violence tends to be ‘reactionary,’ whatever may be the 

avowed objectives of those who employ it. While, in the 

long run, the effects of violence can no doubt be counteracted 

in some measure, it always leaves scars and such progress as is made 
in the direction of an egalitarian society is always achieved 

primarily despite violence and not because of it.” 


Madern radicals still seem to be under 
the spell of violence. Although in general 
they may be eager to spurn it in the 
abstract, they are so fascinated by it 
that the more imminent it becomes, the 
more they are willing to embrace it; or 
if not embrace it. at least to aceept it 
as the “lesser of two evils.’ By and 
large, they still accept, even if they do 
not welcome, violence for ‘ revolution- 
ary” ends; while they criticise thase who 
are not revolutionists for employing it. 
They condemn “reactiouiry” dictator- 
Ships employing violence on a large 
seale; but they condone, even though 
reluctantly, “revolutionary” dictator- 
ships reposing on equally great vio- 
lence. 

This temper, it scems to me, can he 
illustrated 1f we turn to Cuba. Those who 
understood the struggles of the sup- 
porters of Castro before he gained power 
were sympathetic with his objective of 
overthrowing the Batista regime, whieh 
was ifself a model of violence. Hut with 
some exceptions, radicals did not criti- 
cise Castro for employing violence 
against Batista. ‘Tio be sure, it can be 
argued persuasively that during his 
ascent to power, Castra had general pub- 
lic suppert and that the violence he 
utilised against the regime was relatively 
minor in extent. This lends an air of 
justification (o those who supported the 
Castro crusade, for they could always 
say - and not ineorrectly - that they gave 
vets support despitc the violence being 
used, 


But once Castro gained power, the prob- 
lem of the radical vis a vis his regime 
became a somewhat different one. With 
victory his, it might be assumed Castro 
would gradually modify the initial vio- 
lence characteristic of his victory. After 
ali, one of his main complainis against 
Batista had been that the fatter had shot 
political enemies without trial (which 
was certainly true) or with anly the 
pretence of a trial. He, Castro, would do 
no such thing. (See the well-documented 
report of the International Commission 
of Jurists on the legal aspects of the 
Castro regime.) But what happened? No 
sooner was the regime established than 
the new ruler resorted to methods 
astonishingly similar to these which he 
had attacked when they were employed 
by Batista. Trials of political opponents 
were quite often a mockery, men were 
denied legal assistance, and mob judg- 
ments were frequently invoked. 

In the first flush of success, moreover, 
Castro had promised “free elections” 
within a very short time. But the date 


far elections was postpened, then post- 
poned again, and fiiia iy even the pro- 
mise was dropped. One of the major 
charges of Castro, aut of power, had 
been that Batista did not hold genuinely 
free elections (although it should be 
noted that he did continue to maintain 
some kind of Parliament). Now, however, 
after a brief period of time, Castro him- 
self began to emulate the opponent he 
had so recently castigated. The major 
difference was that, whereas Batista 
Inaintained the pretence of a “free” 
Parliament, Castro dispensed even with 
the pretence. 


What went wrong? Why did the man who 
initially criticised his opponents for thoir 
violent acts and their disregard af the 
usual civil liberties suceumb to the vary 
techniques whieh they had used? Why 
is the liberal today so often embarrassed 
when he attempts to defend Castro for 
his admittedly important economic 
reforms? tlow did a regime which in the 
beginning said it would wipe out the 
violence of the Batista supporters come 
fo accept many of the methods which it 
had originally excoriated? 


There are, no doubt, many plausible 
answers to questions of this kind. One 
which surely must carry weight is that 
the United States, through its stupid 
policies, actually encouraged the violence 
and authoritarianism of the regime. ft 
struck fear into the hearts of those guid- 
ing the new Cuba, thus leading them to 
tighten the structure of their administra- 
tion and to create what is in many 
respects a ° varrison state.” 

Another explanation might be the one 
which was used for s0 many years hy 
the Soviet regime - that domestic “ class 
enenues” threatened Uns new govern 
ment, hence forcing vielence on i. Tu a 
megsure, perhaps, this argunient raay 
be applicable to Cuba, for anyone who 
89 familiar with the nature af many of 
Batista’'s supporters will be unter no 
illusions as to their obduracy amd their 
ubjective of regaining power. 


But when explanations of this kind have 
been pushed for all that they are worth, 
the eritic cau stil legitimately ask an- 
ather series of questions. Why, for 
exane, dows the regime believe it can 
eliminate opposition by resert to yiclence 
and discegard of due process? And are 
explanations such as thase offered ade- 
quate to account for al) the A Syl 
ha of vyidlence characteristic of Cubs 
today ~ the armed citizenry, far example, 
and what might be termed a whale cult 
of violence? 


We cannot fnily explain the violence af 
allegedly revolutionary regimes like that 
of Castro in terms either of external 
pressure or in terms of the existence ot 
internal enemies, A very large faclor, 
i would seem, was the willingness of 
Castro and his followers to resort to vio- 
lence in the first place, Under pressare 
of the problem of overthrowing Battata, 
they succumbed to the Hlusion that there 
is such a thing as genutnely “ revolue 
tionary ° violence - a violenee which can 
heip to attain an eyalitarian socvety in 
which class and status lings are abolished 
and where the canons of justice are ol- 
served. There is, we hald, mo snch thing 
as “revolutionary ’ viglence orn this 
sense. 


AH violence tends ta be “ reactionary,” 
whatever moay be the avowed objectives 
of those who employ if. While, in the 
long run, the effects af violeace can no 
donbt be counteracted in some ineasyre, 
it always Jeaves scars and such propress 
as is made in the direction of an agali- 
fiarian soclety is always achieved pri. 
poy despite yialence and nat because 
of tf. 


The utilisation of violenco ¢donds ta set 
up a kind of social logie which enhances 
class differentiation; promotes  in- 
equality; destroys the possibility of 
reconciiation; and, in general, undercuts 
revolutionary objectives. The greater the 
violence, ather things being equal, the 
less the revolution; the less the violeace, 
again assuming equivalence of other fae 
jars, the greater the possibilities far 
revolution. (In this argument we follow 
revolutionigtg like the late Barthelemy 
de Ldgt in The Conquest of Violenee.) 


Violence, once employed by thea alleged 
revolutienist, hag a tendency to so efa- 
mour him af its use that he becomes an- 
aware of othar possibilities. It da so 
drainaie, so seemingly effective in the 
short run, that te tie denrea that it 
becames G imaiustay of ° revolutionary © 
action, fo that extent does the * revolu- 
tlonist ” become wedded to it in a kind 
of ivratlenal way. Other niuans | seem 
tame, slow. amd imellective by carn 
parison. “Fhe tumult, conspiratorial at 
masphere and shouting, s0 ufleb asso: 
dated with the employment of violent 
means, delude the user into belfaving 
that “something i being done” ane 
that the apponeat can, in fact, be aver 
come only by thease means. 


continued on page 6 . 
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i yoar 468, Add 108 pa. for pamphlets 
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St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girle (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and succeeeful 
modern tines. 


Applications now baing 
considared for next year 


3 months 13s, 6 months 34s, 


months 


OPEN) CERMER 10 
EASTER MARCHERS 


Deur Marchers, 

Thank you for all you did at Easter ... 

but there jis still more to be done. Did 

you know that the SEATO Counell is 

meeting in London next week, May 3 to 

6, and that Vietnam will be on the 

agenda? 

CND is appealing to all who marched 

and to all who condemn British and 

American policy in Vietnam to send 

Jetters and postcards to the delegates 

(the Forelgn Ministers of Pakistan, the 

Philippines, Thailand, New Zealand, 

Australia, America and Britain) and to 

M. Achille Clarae, the French observer, 

at Lancaster Wouse, S.W.1. (near Marl- 

borough Mouse in the Mall), _ 

Theee demands should be put to SEATO: 
CONDEMN AMERICAN POLICY IN 
VIETNAM 
CALL FOR IMMEDIATE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 


PROMOTE A PEACEFUL SOLUTION 
TO THE MALAYSIAN/INDONESIAN 
DISPUTE 


Londoners are asked to deliver their 
letters during the afternoon or on their 
aby home from work on Monday May 


Yours 


PS Order now from CND, 14 Grays 
Inn Road, W.C.1. the May issue of 
SANITY (9d, post free) with CND’s 
agenda for SEATO and NATO, 
and Mast of Suez, by John Gittings 
(Js 3d post free). 


Classified 


4s, 
Cash with order (net 
Adveris to reach 5 Caledonian 


Terms: Discountse for 
series. 
slamps please). 
Rd, London, N.L by first post Monday. Box 
No. rephes to same address. Displayed xdvert- 
isements rates on application. 


éd per word, min 
Box No. 1s extra. 


Coming events 
ART EXHIBITION, ‘' {t's the people who mat- 
ter." Recent work by Peter Peri. Lloyd's 
Gabery, 12 Church Road, Wimbledon. Until 
May 15, Tues-Sat 9.30-5.30, Fridays until 9 p.m. 
ILP-FELLOWSHIP PARTY joint May Day meet- 
ing, Conway Hall, 7.30 p.m. this Saturday (see 
Diary) 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST MAY DAY RALLY. 
Trafalgar Sq Sunday 2 May, 3 p.m. American 
and other speakers. Questions. Al} welcome. 
Org by Socialist Party of GR. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION - ts there a conflict” 
Speaker: Anna M. Bidder. Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. Sunday 2 May at 6.30 p.m. 


‘TITE AMERICAN WAR ON POVERTY.” Speaker 
Len Fenton from USA. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq, W.C.1 Monday 3 May 8 p.m. Questions and 
discussions, all welcome. SPGB. 


“* WORLD WITHGUT MONEY 7", May Day mtg. 
McClelland Galleries, Sauchiehall St, Glasgow, 
7.30 p.m. Sunday May 2. Questions und discus- 
sion, SPGB. 


Diary 


As this ts a free service we reserve the right to 
sclect from nolices sent in. Te make the service 
as Complete as possible, we urge orgamisers to: 


Send entries to arrive not later than first 


post Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Incinde date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, avganisers (and 


secretary's address), 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


boek a classifed or 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledenian Rd., No1. 


30 April, Friday 


LONDON N.W.3. 7.45 p.m. Hampstead Town 
Hall. Vietnam mtg. Speakers: William Warbey 
and Han Suyin, MCF, 


1 May, Saturday 


ONLLWYN, Dulais Valley, Glamorgan. 6.30 
p.m, Welfare Hall. Official opening of premises 
and jaunching of financtal appeal, first Wales 
Factory for Peace. (Coach leaves Greyfriars 


Road, Cardiff 4.36 p.m. returning approx, 10 
p.in. - fare 63.) 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red 


Lion Sq. May Day Meeting: ‘‘ The meaning of 
May Day." Ronald Mallone, Jim McKie, David 
Alexander (chair). ILP and Fellowship Party. 


UXBRIDGE. 3-8 pm. 


Friends Meeting House. 
Public conference - 


“Unequivocally for Peace’’. 
Chairman: Nancy Richardson. Speakers: J. 
Colin Faweett, Alan Staley, Fred H. Blum, 
eo ume Sanders, Tea. 7 p.m, Open Forum. 
OF. 


Personal 

A NEW CO-ED DAY SCIIOOL, setting out to 
provide a liberal education in a permissive at- 
mosphere, invites enrolments now for children 
34-8 for May, 34-15 for September. Write 186 
Kirkdale, S.E.26. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Entield, Middx, 


GENTLEMAN, early 50s, interested in food re- 
form, peace movement, religion, children, 
wishes to meet lady. Box 372. 


MAN, 43, SINGLE, S.W, London, wishes to meet 
tady with similar interests: walking, travel, 
out of doors, urt, languages, peace. Box 375. 


THE GOODWILL COMMUNITY, Please write GC, 
Norfolk Cottage, Eversley, Hants. 


TWO MOTHERS, two babtes (one 5-yr-old) urg- 
ently seek accommodation, Together, or separ- 


ately, or exchange services Anything, any- 
where considered. Box 376. 
WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 


workers always needed at Peace News oftice 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. especially Wednesday (to 9 
p.m.) and Thursday. § Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1, 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the "Socialist 
Leader.’' Stil! only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local IL branch: or by 
post from 187 Kings Cross Koad, London W.C.1. 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


2 May, Sunday 


MANCHESTER. 2 p.m. Start Ardwick Green. 
Join CND contingent on May Day march. 


3 May, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. St Martins in the Bull 
Ring. Mrs Margaret Bearman: ‘ East Germany, 
March 1965 ''. (Women's Liaison Cttea dele- 
gate). Women for Peace. 


LONDON N.6. 7.30 p.m. 
Highgate, YCND mtg. 


5 May, Wednesday 


CROYDON, 8 p.m. Gallery Rm, Adult School 
Hall, Park Lane. Youth Forum on. nuclear 
disarmament wilh representatives from YCND, 
¥S, YC, YL, YC. Organised by CNI), 


LONDON N.W.1. 7 p.m. Friends House, Euston 


Road, Margery Wilson: ‘‘ The Congo Today.” 
Chairman Eric Sly. SoF. 


6 May, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Wallace Hancock: ‘“*‘ Why I became 
@ pacifist,” PPU 


7 May, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 1.15 p.m. Friends International 


17 Stanhope Gardens, 


Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Pl. Lord 
Sorenson of Leyton: “ The House of Lords." 
SoF. 

LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 


Middle Last Study Group, all welvome. London 
Citee of 160. 


Every week 


Friday 


KIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hilt. Jazz - all profits to CND, 
RERIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 


Ship St. Penie lunch and discussion; tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends relief 
work overseas, 


LONDON W.C.1, 7 p.m. & Endsleigh Strect. 
Local leaflet distribution und return for refresh- 


ments. PPU. 
Saturday 
BIRMINGHAM. 10 a.m. to } pm. St Philips 


Place, Colmore Row (opp Snow Hill stn). Peace 
News und Freedem selling. Contact Martin 
Bragg. 5 &. Grave, Erdington, B'ham 23 or 
CEN 6612 oftice hours. Anarchist group. 


CHELTENHAM, Glos. 12 noon inwards. Corner 
oF Wigh St and Promenade. Peace News selling. 
Coutact tt. Wallace, 31 Lansdowne Cres, 


An exhaustive study— 


UNILATERALISM 


with articles by Walter Stein, Irving Louis Horowitz, Alan Shuttleworth, 
Jotn Burton, Nicholas Sims, HKgon Becker, Karol D. Lapter, David 


McReynolds, Adam Roberts 


EDITED BY APRIL CARTER - a special issue of Our Generation Against 


Nuclear War 


o* 
nme 3/6 


Also published as a 


postage 64 @ PEACE NEWS PAMPHLET 


5 Caledonian Road London Ni 


CROYDON. 11 am, to 4 p.m. Trinity School, 
North End. Veace News and Sanity selling. 
POLIurds 3945. CND and YCND. 


LEICESTER, 10 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Vluce, Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Koad, phone 21958, 


LONDON W.C.1. 10.30 a.m. to 12, 6 Endsleigh 
Street. Coilce and discussion of current affairs, 
all welcome, PPU. 


OXFORD 
selling. 


10 a.m to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 


Sunday 


BEAAINGRAM, & p.m. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits te CND. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 11 


Quayside. #.In, 


Mon pan. Bookstall. Helpers phone Gosforth 
51247 
Monday 


LONDON W.E.L. 
PPU open house 


LONDON N.W.9. 7.40 pom. St Andrews Church 
ffalt, Church Lane, Kingsbury. & & RB, agin 
és 6d, YCND, 


7 pm. 6 Endslewght Street 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19, 2-10 Ee CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty 
available - all ee. Phone NOR 2447. ‘ 
Set, et) Se ee 7 nS { 
LONDON Nav 6-9 aries ec aiemontan hoad, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome. 


Thursday 


WATFORD. 7.45 
Alhans fRoud Fol 


m, Hertfordshire Arms, 3t 


Club, adm Js 6d. YCND, 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNSES: 
Peace Packets, a Comprehensive literature #4 
vice, provides the latest publications of mally 
organisations. 20S per year, start now. Use 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Caleu? 
ian Road, London N.1L. 


ONE WORLD! One People! Free booklet from 
Dept PN, The Socialist Party of GB, 52 Chapa 
High St, London S.W.4. Overseas enquirlt 
invited. 


Situations vacant 


GENERAL OFFICE SUPERVISON and secretall 
required by International Voluntary Service ft | 
carly May; shorthand, typing and adminisd® | 
tive ability essential; stimulating, friendly 
vironment; five day week; three weeks’ We 
holiday arrangements honoured; superanuuy 
tion scheme; sick Jeave; salary scale £630 % ; 
to £780. Apply IVS (G.0.S.) 72 Oakley squat? 
London N.W.1. 


ct 
ave; 


Accommodation vacant 
SECOND GIRL to share central London fat 


Independence and individuality mutuae 
respected. Box 373. 

Wanted 

A SMALIL GROUP ANYWHERE = to adopt 


Cumbridge graduate as independent unilaey 
alist candidate for the general election. 
374 


att 

Physics Av 
yet} 

Prof TOWN | a 


NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE. 
forium, Newcastle University. 
on ‘‘ Race Relations - a World Problem.’ 
free, 


8 May, Saturday 


LONDON E.11. 6.45 p.m. Friends Meeting Howe 
Bush Road. E.10 and E.1t PPU group rifteeh) 
annual re-union concert, bring and buy 4% 


8 p.m. 


MANCHESTER, 124 p.m. Platt Wields yout 
Rally. Speakers (ine Frank Allaun MP), * 
group, refreshments, sideshows. YCND. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 10 a.m, and 2 nae 
Physics Auditorium, Newcastle University. rie 
ference on international relations and wid 
peace, Details: Mrs Dagnell, Newcastle 60) 


11 May, Tuesday 


WARPENDEN. 8 p.m. Small public hall. 
without war."’ Speaker: Francis Apraham 
Last of ‘‘ Plan for Peace" sertes, CND. 


«work 
wor 


SOUTH WOODFORD, 8 p.m, George Lano, GM 
gregational Church. Clifford Macquire: 
case for Christian Pacifism.’’ FoR. 


13 May, Thursday 


LONDON F.1l, 8 p.m Friends Meeting Holt | 
Bush Road. Egan Priddy: “ Anarchism.” © 


paced eaidiceaashin nearieomranigeeectanaaiet arn oe 


al raneunce war and t will never) 
suppert or sanction anether | 
This pledge signed by each ne | 
member is the basis of the Pea 
Pledge Union send your pledge 1 
PPU Headquarters Dick Shepp 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WO 2 


Goldwater 


i 
On the Underground during the viet 
five boys were talking to each ot 
across the carriage. “ What's happ@ at 
to Goldwater?” “1 haven't seen him 5. 
ages.” “Ike's bought himself a "qe 
phone. He's learnt to play it Malt 
weeks.” Quickly they got on to Sigh 
water’s “ Unele Barry.” “ He's the Pr ol 
dent of the US, isn’t he?” “ No, he § 
for President. Ne’s nothing.” 


uy 
While Goldwater may not be hlowlOB for 
the world it would he a lot Detter ore 
all of us if he and all Goldwaters " ye 


could subseribe to buy President 
a saxophone? Or what about subse 
to the Peace News Fund? ny 

BoB OVEN | 


n 


total since February 8 


£705 


contributions this week £31 1 
we need £6000 by February & 
Please send cheques etc to 
eq New 
pat 


6 3) 

960 | 
treasurer payable to Peace | 
5 Caledonian Road London 


This Sat 
South w; 
lor £10.04 
or Peace 
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AMPAIGNERA: 
literature Ber’ 
tions of many ; 
t now. Hous 
5), 5 Caledod 
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Rod Prince A S@CONA Factory for 


south Wales, an appeal will be launched 
lor £10,000, to start the second Factory 
Peace, 

The first Factory for Peace, which started 
pork in September 1963, is in Glasgow. 
“Ourteen people work there, making a 
‘omplete range of mght storage heaters. 
Neir annual turnover is £30,000; this 
year they hope for a further expansion, 
0 25 people, with a turnover of £100,000 
a year. It is also hoped to start a new 
i nal manufacturing plastic parts for 
tlehens and bathrooms. 

The night storave heaters have been 
*Pproved by the Electrical Development 
tp ooclation, and they are included on 
_ design index of the Council for In- 
lustrial Design. The Rowen Enginceriug 
OMpany (named after Robert Owen), 


| Which operates the Glasgow factory, Is 


th sixth company in Britain to get this 
ai approval, and the first in Scot- 
ett The heaters have been used by 
“ety electricity board in Britain, and 
aie heen sold to builders and public 
i Oriies for use in houses, schools, 
Spitals, offices and so on. 


vor a company which started less than 
Ge Years ago with two workers, this is 
‘tainly a success story. ‘Theoretically, 
* Stould not make sense to break into 
ie Bhly competitive industry with only 
th Minimum stall and capital, and with 
mot orce of an idea replacing the protit 
thee The idea is that the factory 
nog att make only goods for peaceful pur- 
hor w its profits should be devoted to 
mene the local community, or causes 
ee, as War on Want; its workers should 
ty ide, on the basis of these aims, what 


Wh Make, how {o make it and sell it, and 
,, dt they should be paid. 
wat these ideas have been successfully 
mised in practice is a tribute to the 
toned and the hard-headed business 
hee which the founders of the factory 
whic Shown, It also shows that an idea 
Ch can draw on an enormous amount 
Loodwill is worth more than any 
ett of advertising: one of the most 
of 8, things about the development 
be Glasgow factory, and the planning 
the South Wales factory, is the way 
Which all kinds of people, from solici 
fies art students, have readily given 
Up help without any thought of finan- 
my TCward, 


‘ . 
ee South Wales factory began with a 


the “Sof meetings in which Philip Seed, 


- towen representative in) South 
Glace? Spoke about the work of the 
Oy.e8W factory to various groups of 


Ms, 


minners, trade unionists, CND and Com- 


ety’ Of 100 members, This led to the 


Ungup of a working group to consider 
mines a factory in South Wales. ‘The 
ronan”, representative at this working 
Bo Dis David Mrancis, secretary of the 
Wha | Wales National Union of Miners, 
toga ottivested that the miners would be 
wal) to help the group find capital and 
‘ilises for a factory in South Wales. 
ing Wing this suggestion, David Francis 
of 4, °™M McAlpine, the elected manager 
Use Rowen Engineering Company, 
Dy 4 colliery site at Onllwyn in the 
hae ’8 Valley. Since then, David Francis 


i Ny, eRotiated with the National Coal 


the g for all the necessary premises at 
- 


Three 
th Watos miners, and all the people 


Wa } 

‘igigned in the district, are quite in- 
Deace rs on this being a “factory for 
~..- Not just a commercial enter: 
Sees oedvemnagnlisoocasiatesis sams Sania intoerashaminia ammiRoroaaes 


ty 


sc 


prise, or u “do-good ” scheme, or even a 
political workers’ control factory. ‘The 
Dulais Valley, which is about ten miles 
north of Neath, is a mining valley on 
which nearly all the pits have been 
closed. Many men there suffer from 
pneunocontosis, for which they get no 
compensation from the Coal Board, 
althouvh they can no longer be employed 
in the coal industry, The younger and 
more able people ure tending to leave 
the valley, so that the disabled ex-miners 
make up an increasing part of the popu. 
lation. The people of the valley are very 
disappointed with the way in which the 
closures have been carried out without 
alternative employment being created, 
and they are concerned to keep the valley 
alive as a community. As Philip Seed 
pointed out. 


“They look upon this scheme as some- 
thing big - the beginning of a valley 
for peace. You don't have te spell 
peace out to them - they know what 
exploitation means.” 
Initially, David Francis offered £300 
from a local miners’ fund. Now the 
miners’ lodges are competing to see who 
can raise the most money for the factory, 
and the fund already stands at about 
£2,000, 


The factory will mainly employ disabled 
es and at will start by assembling 
reaters whose parts are made in the 
Glasgow factory. Eventually it is hoped 
that the factory will make its own pro- 
ducts; and the Scott Bader Company, 
another co-operative enterprise, has 
offered to train workers from South 
Wales in the manufacture of products 
made from reinforced plastics, There {s 
a long tradition in South Wales of assist- 
ance for the disabled, and there is a lot 
of enthusiasm for the idea of employing 
disabled people at Onllwyn. ‘The working 
froup has received unsolicited letters 
of support fram the mayor of Neath and 
the chairman of Neath Rural District 
Council; the clerk of Neath RDC has 
offered help in Jegal matters. Arnold 
Fryer, a Swansea Quaker and lecturer 
In accountancy, has agreed ta act as 
financial consultant. Bertrand Russell, 
Tudor Watkins MP, Leo Abse MP and the 
Bishop of Llandaff are among the spon- 
sors of the financial appeal, 


In addition, the Ministry of Labour has 
expressed an interest In the factory, and 
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i appears that grant aid will be avail- 
able if the factory is desipnated oa 
sheltered workshop, employing a stated 
percentage of disabled workers, low- 
ever, Philip Seed emphasised to me that 
the OnHwyn proup want to gel away 
from the do-wouding overtones im the 
“sheltered workshop" idea; in the fae: 
tory, disabled workers will be regarded 
equally with the other workers, anc all 
will have equal rights, Philip Seed is 
himself a teacher of social work, ene 
ployec’ by the Glamorganshire County 
Cauncil, which te says has a very well 
developed service for the disabled. Ta 
the mining valleys, the disabled are not 
regarded as) “problems; the facet af 
their disability is again linked to the 
years of exploitation. 


The Diadais Valley is not recoynised as 
an area in need of development; but the 
Onllwyn working group is nevertheless 
applying to the Board of ‘Trade for 
assistance, on the grounds that they are 
bringing employment to a nevlected 
area, 


As well as launching the appeal, Satur- 
day's imeeling will offically open the 
premises of the Onllwyn factory. Work 
is nol likely to start for the moment, but 
it is felt important to press on, because 
orders are coming in for next winter, 
and because of the enthusiasm of the 
miners and local people. Offers are being 
received from people who want to work 
at Onllwyn; ‘om McAlpine and Bob 
Carruthers, the other founder member 
of the Kowen kngineering Company, will 
go there for three or four months to set 
the factory up. Tater it is hoped that 
Walter Morrison, ane of the assemblers 
at Glasgow, will take over and work in 
Wales for several years. 


The system of workers’ contral, and the 
ains of the company, will be the same at 
Onllwyn_ as at Glasgow, except that the 
Rowen Community (South Wales) wil) be 
a charitable institution. This means that 
it will be able to give money to recog. 
nised charities only, whereas the Glas- 
fow concern can give it ta any cats 
it wishes. This provision is necessary in 
view of the plan ta make the Onllwyn 
fuctory a shehered workshop, 

Although the Onlhwyn factory is beiury 
set up initially by the Glasgew concern, 
and the relations bebween the twa fac. 
tories have yet to be worked out in 
detail, Tom McAlpine emphasises that 
the workers tn Glasgow want the Welsh 
factory to bo aitonomeus, his is par 
cnlarly important, becaase their anti- 
lion is to sea many more factoriag for 
peace set up throughout the country, aad 
if this is ta happen, each one must be 
autonomous, and not part of an in- 
dustrial empire, in fact, the Roweu En. 
gineering Company has set up a working 
Hroup, tovether with several other com: 
panies in Demintyy (the Assoclation for 
the Promation of Democracy in In- 
dustry); this vroup will werk ta pramale 
other factories far peace, using the pro- 
fits from existing factories ta help do 
BO. 

The Glasgow factory is establishing a 
network of apents all over Britain who 
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The site for the factory 
at Ontlwyn Calllery 
(Phota: F. 8. Naylor) 


will sell its heaters. JL is hopeful of 
gelting une or (wu large orders, but does 
not intend to advertise wuiely, and sees 
us ots chief marketing aim, goethag 
hundreds of well-wishers to boy ili pty 
ducts and help in oats publicity. Yom 
McAlpine and lhilip Seed both told me 
that they were contident of Uhe possibi- 
lities for expansion, and pointed out 
same of the ways ia which they will seed 
help. 
The chief of their needs, apart from 
capital, is personnel. Tom McAtpine tald 
me thut they are looking far technically 
trained staf!" who are at least some way 
along with aur ideas for democracy in 
Industry, peace, and assistance to under 
developed countries.” In detail, (hey need 
ailice managers, typists, technically 
truwned metal workers, engineers ana 
accountants, for both the Glasgow and 
the South Wales factories. du turn, if 
anyone 1s moved to start a factory of hits 
own, they will be delighted ¢o help; but 
Yom McAlpine was very tiem ino his 
warninis that ideas pot bucked by hard 
work are of filtle use. 
The rapid prapress of the factory for 
Peace in (wu years has nol piven any of 
its workers swollen heads, or illusions 
that this kind of wark is easy, Bat they 
(la allow themselves to took inte the 
future, Philip Seed says that this deve 
lopment “may be as important us the 
Rochdale pioneers’ . adding that we 
niaiy now be ripe for an idea which wag 
premature in the 1800s. ‘Pom MeAlptne 
sugrests that the new links with the 
South Wales miners 

“may in the long rim ba af great 


assistance regarding persuasion of 
nationalised industries and other 
groups ta adapt a structure like 


ous... if we ean got the anions to 
tike some initiative thetngelves, there 
is ma reagan at all why many ather 
factorigs cautld not be started. For 
ipistanee, aircraft workers made redut- 
dant by the cancellation of TSR2 could 
start making judustriahsed houses,” 
He has also consitered the wiler ampll- 
cations: 
“Hoth round the Welsh factory and 
the Glasgow factary we hope to set ap 
A peace action venive and become te 
volved dn social work as well ag 
straight inudustiial work, This has yet 
ta ba explored and ovulyved, al course, 
hut we have po deubl whatsoever that 
this type af work wil be of great ser 
vice, and may revolutionise: Une type 
at saciely we live in today In our 
opinion we are ab lhe begtmming of a 
ndmviolent revohition ta industry and 
somiety.” 
Vary ambitions words; but f dant think 
they are lightly spoken. If woyoos does 


want {a help, to offer their services, their, 


nioney or their custom, the address af 
the Glasgow factory is: Hawen Enginuir 
ing Co Lid, 74 Middlesex Street, Glasgow 
5.1; the South Wales working group is at 
2 St Andrews Crescent, Carat, i 
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THE EASTER DEMONSTRATIONS 
Three letters to the Editor 


Not so meaningless 


Although it is easy to write and agree 
with blanket criticisms of anarchist taec- 
ties on the Easter march (your editorial 
last week) we fcel it is insufficient merely 
to condemn, und not to attempt to ex- 


plain. Although we are no more in 
favour of meaningless obstructive acti- 
vities than you are, perhaps further 


investigation reveals that they were not 
s0 meaningless after all, 

We were continually appalled by the 
pomposity and exclusiveness of the 
oficial CN) leadership and the orthodox 
yaarchers along the route. Why was such 
huportance, for example, given to the 
march order? Not, us in previous years, 


because of good practical reasons of 
accommodation and provision, — but 
merely, it seemed, for reasons of 


Saturday and Sunday, 
London, Region was to have the “ privi- 
lege” of following the main banner, 
behind, of course, the Labour MPs. On 
Monday the northern groups were to be 
in front. Other groups such as the anar- 
chists were told to march with their 
regions, not with their friends wherever 
they happened to come from. 


“prestige.” On 


Some of us fail to see that it matters in 
the slightest who marches where; why 
the continual emphasis by the hierarchy 
on the vitally important “ march order?” 
It is not surprising that the anarchists 
rebelled against this regimentation - and 
if there was anything more childish than 
the anarchist group which put itself in 
front of the main banner and the MPs, 
if was the ridiculous diversion of the 
march by the leadership in order to 
assert their full authority once again. 


The exclusive attitude of the leadership 
seemed to be reflected up and down the 
march, With the emphasis on group 
banners to the exclusion of all others, 
it must have been difficult for an in- 
terested passer-by to feel any identifica- 
tion with the tightly-knit groups, A 
agser-by wishing to join in would not 
ave felt at home, or indeed welcome, 
anywhere along the “orthodox” march. 
At least the anarchists don’t care where 
you come from or the strength of your 
commitment. And why no “message” 
on the march? It is rubbish to say, as 
your front-page leader did, that “there 
was clearly not the money available" 
to provide banners with CND policy 
clearly stated. For Ruislip last year, the 
Cammittee of 100, utilising a few people 
working hard at evenings and weekends, 
provided aver 300 ‘message’ placards 
for a total cost of a few pounds, with the 
result that the Ruislip mareh clearly and 
unequivocally stated its non-alignment 
and its radicalism, and the few partisan 
statements were lost, Either by omission 
or desizn, CND was responsible for the 
lack of a clear message this year, and 
the consequent domination by the Com- 
munists with their own particular brand 
of organised propaganda. 


On Taster Monday the pasition con- 
tinually worsened. The police had a free 
hand, it seemed, to break the march jnto 
minute fragments, to harass and obstruct 
without demur from the orthodoxy. 
Indeed it, was plainly obvious that police 
and official marshals were co-operating 
Rely together. CND could demand, and 
probably et, the Jeast the march 
deserves: clear streets, with traffic 
diverted for an hour (a commonplace 
for petty royalty travelling from London 
Alrpert, for instance, or far the demon- 
strations of the Establishment) and a 
quick effective passage for the march, far 
Jess harassing to nerves and carburettors 
of marchers, drivers and vehicles. But 
no: the march must be fragmented, a 
crawling traffic flow must bo maintained, 
and the orthodox CND marcher, confus- 
ing non-violence with pure passivity (see 
Pegey Duif’s remarks in the Easter Peace 
News) consents to be pushed about and 
relogated 10 a common nuisance on the 
streets, 


Small wonder that the few who object 
to this treatment gravitate to the black 
and red banners and attempt some kind 
of incoherent and half-rationalised pro- 


test. Your leader-writer cannot have been 
with the anarchists on Iaster Monday. 
Jf he had, he would have seen the faet 
that there was a far greater concentra- 
tion of police here than on all the rest 
of the inarch put together; Lhat the police 
continually harassed and annoyed the 
marchers; that the abominally slow pace 
was created by police interference and 
not by anarchist design; and that this 
was all connived at amd supported by 
the official marshals. 


The final idiocy came near Parliament 
Square; 4 police cordon very roughly 
held the thottsand or so anarchists back 
in a group, pushing them together and 
inwards - we heard that someone’s arm 
was broken in the crush, and it was cer- 
tuinly an ugly mess, seen from the out- 
side. The CND marshals then waved the 
rest of the march past, and it trooped by, 
good comrades one and all, and walked 
passively three abreast up Whitehall. 
Bow to the great god Trailic, marchers: 
alt must be subordinated to its will, even 
the protest against nuclear death. 


Of course the anarchists broke the cordon 
and swanned up both sides of Whitehall. 
Of course this was not non-violent. 
Therefore it is to be deplored. But we 
should at least attempt to understand, 
and perhaps next time we should press 
for a genuine radical non-violent protest 
where the energies of anarclists and 
other Jibertarian groups are not futilely 
directed against the CND leadership, but 
where this leadership itself joins the 
rest in a demonstration which is not only 
non-violent, but also non-violent resis- 
tance. 

Brian and Hazel McGee, 

154 Corbyn Street, 

Londen NA. 


Foulness 


It seems to us a great pity that your 
reports of Easter activities should have 
been so obviously confused with editorial 
opinion in last week's issue. No doubt 
other people will wish to correct mis- 
reporting in both “Time to end this 
vagueness” and “Anarchists on the 
march,” but we shall confine ourselves 
to correcting the implications and mis- 
representations of “Marred by muddle,” 
which dealt primarily with the Christian 
Group of the Committee of 100 activity 
on Good Friday. 


We were made fully aware that two 
Peace News reporters were to be present 
and so deplore the fact that they have 
not appended their names to the article. 
They were made quite welcome and were 
free to interview, and discuss all of the 
arrangements, both beforehand and on 
the day itself. It is therefore strange to 
read so many misstatements and 
errors. 

The whole idea of applying for permits 
in the first place had been discussed ex- 
haustively some four or five months ago, 
and it was felt that, since there was a 
real danger of injury or death through 
wilful trespass on War Department land, 
we would employ the oflicial channels so 
far as we could, This was done and it 
was discovered that, although the Church 
was not part of the “ Establishment” at 
Foulness, it was inside WD property and 
permits would be required. In an en- 
deavour to attend at the Church on Good 
Friday (inside a military establishment 
being an appropriate place to pray for 
world peace), and not, primarily, to 
ileceive or obstruct the authorities, we 
applied for permits for 74 supporters. 


The whole venture was adequately pre- 
pared and publicised beforehand hy 
means of regular meetings and a detailed 
four-page leatlet which everyone taking 
part had un opportunity to read. Many 
who did come on Good Friday were 
shocked at the fact that even the 
villagers needed passes, and that a “ com- 
pulsory bus stop” is necessary near the 
entrance to the island. These facts, 
combined with the bleakness and untidi- 
ness of the area, may have contributed 
to the feeling of frustration which 
oceurred. The attempted entry of some 
people was not wilh the purpose of 


reaching the Church, but was only a 
“look round” to sce just where WD pro- 
perly began and to test the reaction of 
the police, 

There is also a discrepancy in the report 
of nuinbers present, since on two in- 
dependent oecasions on the march from 
Great Wakering to the gates there were 
not less than 150 people, which is hardly 
“a hundred or so.” The Viear of Great 
Wakcring, who was interviewed by Peace 
News reporters, possibly was being 
courageous, but why should a priest not 
preach to a group of nuclear disarmers 
outside a military base on Good Friday? 
Nothmg eould surely be more appro- 
priate, 

The idea for a supporting vigil during 
the course of the service at the gates was 
only a tentative suggestion, and the lack 
of local population, combined with the 
bleakness and desolation of the area, was 
hardly conducive to orderly silent wit- 
ness. We felt that the opportunity to 
meet people from as wide a field as 
Southend, London, Salisbury, Wales and 
the Midlands was of greater benefit to 
all. Though some felt that the service 
was being disturbed, this was not a 
majority opinion, and no complaints 
were made {rom those conducting the 
service. 

The wide-ranging support that this action 
had, and the boost that it gave to the 
local CND group, would surely belie the 
rather harsh judgments of your 
reporters, who may have been expecting 
reminiscences of former “ bravado” 
action hy the multitudes, 


We hope that this has helped to correct 
any false impression given of the work 
and future development of the Christian 
group. 

Peggle Denny and Peter Drinkwater, 
(Christian Group, Committee of 100). 


Dissociated 


We think that it was a great pity that 
the anarchists (us as well) decided to 
carry hanners on the Easter marches. 
We marched as individuals for years but 
when our numbers grew we decided to 
march as a group with a banner. 


It seems, however, that our movement 
attracts two kinds of people, the most 
responsible and the most irresponsible 
(who we usually see only once a year 
on the Easter marches). 

We do not have any dogma about 
violence or non-violence but we = are 
opposed to spontaneous demunstrations 
by people who don't have the back- 
ground of anarchist theory and rational 
thinking to make a success of them; 
eg.: “ What shall we do now?” “ Where 
shall we go now?” 

A demonstration, if it is to be effective, 
must be planned. We personally are tired 
of “play it by ear” demonstrations by 
people who are tone deaf. 

Anarchism has nothing to do with 
running about with red and black flags 
or fighting and running away from the 
police, It is a way of ving, acting and 
resisting sensibly and sanely. Therefore 
we wish to dissociate ourselves from the 
antics of the once a year anarchists. 
People who jecr at Peggy Duff, Peter 
Cadogan or anyone else, whether they 
are behaving sensibly or not, and yell 
and scream at the hypocritical impotent 
Lahour apologists in the square when 
they prave themselves to be just as im- 
potent out of the square, are not anar- 
chists. Though we hope that one day they 
will become so. 

Jack Stevenson & Peter Turner, 
Freedom Press, 

17a Maxwell Road, London S.W.6. 


PS fram Jack Stevenson: However, J 
might add that when anarchists do he- 
have sensibly, non-violently and their 
demonstration is extremely successful 
and is for a very gond and humane 
reason, Peace News describes them as 
“ Cockleshell Heroes" and has no good 
word to say for them. 

I fear that the anarchists 
friends at Peace News, 


NMiore letters on page 11 


have no 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


The April issue of the UNESCO Couriél 
which is devoted to the subject of race 
contains what it calls “a document ® 
paramount importance.” This is a repath 
signed by 22 scientists from counter 
throughout the world, on the piolagical 
aspects of race. It states, io quate Just 
few extracts: 
“The peoples of the world toda 
appear to possess equal biologie 
potentialities for attaining any civie 
sational level. Differences in i 
achievements of different peoples maa 
be attributed solely to their cultule) 
history. | 
“Neither in the field of heredital 
potentialities concerning the overdle 
intcHigence and the capacity for ote 
tural development, nor in that, 0 
physical traits, is there any justincte 
tion for the concept of ‘inferior’ and 
‘superior’ races, i 
“No biological justification exists for 
prohibiting = intermarriage betwee® 
persons of different races, or for advis 
ing against it on racial grounds.” 
Its conchusion: 


“ Racist theories can in no way pretent 
to have any scientifie foundation ane 
the anthropologists should endeavol! 
to prevent the results of their researe 
from being used in such a biased W 
as to serve non-scientific ends.” 
Probably the people who really believt 
fully in racist theories would dismiss WH? 
as propaganda without reading it; ars 
there are a great many people who ha 
believe racist theories, without ever 
mitting it openly. They would certain} 
benefit. from sceing this issue of t 
Courier;- and so would everyone wi? 
needs arguments to back up his ant 
racist views. As well as the biologi 


statement, the April issue contains oe 
abridged version of the United Nation 


reports on South Africa - a clear ad 
authoritative condemnation of aparthess 
It describes in detail how aparthey 
penalises the Africans in political, on 
nomic, social and even family life, 4% 
it reminds you that South African poles: | 
in Verwoerd’s words, is “white domi ) 
tion.” 


A subscription to the Courier costs? 
from Unesco, Place de Fontenoy, - 
7e. Single copies can be obtained fron 
Housmans for 1s. 6d. It is invaluable, ® | 
that price or any other: I can’t reco” 
mend it too highly. 

* * * 


If anyone wants to borrow an antl 
nuclear Mad Hatters’ Tea Party, the 
is one going at Hemel Hempstead. ft 
“most gay and decorative" paBe ite 
item, complete with larger than 
heads, it won first prize in the JIc™. 
Wempstead carnival last year, It iis 
appeared in the PPU pageant, and °4 
owners, Hemel Hempstead CND, ? 
keen to put it to further use, 0 jot 
groups who would like more informat af 
about it should contact a Mr Let ele 
Fishery Road, Hemel Hempstead. ©) 
phone: Boxmoor 661 or (office hoe 
WEL 6330. 

ca * » {$ 
A very worthwhile season of films 4) 
being shown at the Friends Internati?’ jy 
Centre on Thursday evenings, startil 
May 6 with Orson Welles’ The ‘ 
ficent Ambersons. Other films 7) jn | 
shown include the Polish film, Kni/ ost 
the Water, and the remarkable Japan 
war filin, The Burmese Harp, The ett 
will be shown at 7.45 p.m, with ret ihe 
ments at 7.15 p.m. and at the end O° ig 
programme. Admission is by program’ ag | 
members 1s 6d, non-members py 
The Centre is at Courtauld House, 
Place, London W.C.1. et 
; yh 
People willing to sell Peace, Nee 
to the May Day marchers on 50! 
please meet at 1.50 p.m, under 


the railway bridge outside satis 
Charing Cross Underground St@° 7 
4 ee eae 
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The mo iliati 
yy Ovement for reconciliation between 


ton, Mall seventhousand strong tinker 
in Unity and the setiled population 
trig gtd has had a history of perpetual 
of tt since the publication of the Report 
ay te Irish Government’s Comission 
Oa: “Merancy two years ago. 
thane and public were initially in- 
Mga! by the untouchable tinkers’ mild 
bona es to be teft alone on their tradi- 
lisa, Camping grounds until the Report 
1 SomMmending the immediate setting 
Caravan sites - could be accepted 
kovernment and implemented by 
Ste duliorities. 
In na Prejudices have been expressed 
trang ist and raw ferms and hastily 
The wled into the action of evictions, 
AYst Inpulse, shown dramatically at 
forceful removals im the winter 
tity 4, was literally to push the prob- 
way 
‘ tesult, the travelling families have 
a Wakened to a profound sense of 
ioe revolving around their pre. 
at | 8 Sittation on the edge of society, 
Toca, Side of the road. ‘They ask for a 
tungntied place in the larger national 
Wryiggttly in the form of local-authority 
St a ®d camping sites and the provision 
they, Slcational system that will enable 
a, Cluldren to overcome illiteracy at 
Tones and thus enjoy equal employ- 
lin Obvertanities. The right to educa- 
Con . vouched for by the European 
Sg GN on faiman Rights to all 


ha ; . 
tes | Minorities whatever their peculiar 
Se 


Chal 


q 


hy 
DY thes 
lbeg™ 


t d 

Woe etinst the half-fermed — tinkers’ 
Meta S are the conditions of acceptance 
lor dled by the public at large. Their 
hay, a Tequire standards of social be- 
Sly! ant hygiene which they them- 
ro? COU not maintain in the travel- 
Must *Avironment. itinerant families 
op UY clean, though they have no 
Mwy ,SUpply; stop trespassing, though 
fit, gyve Wo land to eall their own, 
ae t net all, cease begging and bother- 
Liye Oth this must mean death by 
Sty etton, 

iitigg POloRists tor the travelling fol, 
tay etly those used ta administering 
wetty toned charity, maintain that they 
ht test as a group and that their 
Wis wie Can best be tackled on the 
im approach as it generates no 
rave self-help. My experience is 
ne Hers, despite lack of wider ex 
o) “tl education, ure well able to 


rity. Ut ons i 
hety the ns to and 


4 lite 3 ‘ r 
lie as in Ireland, while not gypsies 
Ce sense, have a peculiar back- 


ground, way of life and developed clan 
loyalty which sets them apart as a 
distinet, original group. Although their 
numbers were contemporarily swelled 
by Cromwell's evietions and the Famine 
Years, which compelled families to take 
up the nomadic life, several clues point 
to their very ancient roots. The most im- 


portant is their secret Janguage, the 
gammon, 
Derived partly from fvish dialects, 


Rosnany and cant, many words in this 
broken tongue are fragments of a Jan- 
yuage called Shelta spoken by the Picts, 
the pre-Celtic inhabitants of  fretand. 
This has been pointed out by the Romany 
scholar, Ronald Lee. Another is the pre- 
historic form of the wattle-framed and 
rag covered shelters used by the niumy 
hundreds of tent-dwelling families. ‘The 
now typical Romany barrel-top caravan 
was probably intraduced not earlier than 
the eighteenth century, A further midi 
eation is their centuries-old dilting style 
of singing, whether they are rendering 
a modern or a traditional song. 

Yhe hard-core problem will remain uatil 
an awareness of the group difficulties is 
linked with present acts of kindness to- 
wards individuals. The penny given to 
the begging mother only perpetuates a 
social division and salves the conscience 
of the donor. The penny is needed but 
will not alone suflice to alleviate the 
Inother’s deeper suffering and anxtoty, 
let alone remove them. Tlowever hard 
the bexgar’s mask, she wants to helag 
to society and rear her children in decent 
surroundings. A capper giver through 
a half shut dour leayes the woman on 
the step ap outcast, with no oplien but 
to beg again for bare-boned charity. 
Ilundceds of prison sentences are im- 
posed yearly hy trish courts for begging, 
with no other effect than that of smiting 
miserable children with temporary 
orphanhood. 

Likewise the pieceineal absorptian af a 
few travelling families into the settled 
community is no solution when one 
remembers that oa htgh birth-rafe is 
placing: hundreds mere beings on the 
road. Lawrence Ward, for 24 years hing 
of the tinkers in the West and now 
aeting-president of the Community of 
Sravellers in [reland (affiliated to Com- 
munautée Mondiale Gitane, centred in 
Vienna), was recently asked if he would 
like a vaesnt heuse af Loughrea, Co. 
Galway. Ile replied that a cottage was 
no good to himt while thousands of his 
people remained on the road at the 
nierey of the police amd petty oailicials. 
The families, who facet alnost daily 
eviction hy Dublin Corporation, refused 
to scatter, even when oilered a lea 


porary, unoflictal trace, because they 
knew that this would lead not to the 
creation of sites bat the shelving of the 
problem 

While the issue has been thrown about 
between the Irish Government and local 
authoriwies, between politicians and ofii- 
clils, the families on the road have con- 
tinued {o suffer. The fresh graves of 
five itinerant ¢hildren, who have died La 
fire accidents and from exposure in 
recent months, stand as monuments to 
intolerance and inaction on the part of 
the public and the clerical and lay 
authorities. 


In the West of Ireland, die partly to the 
influence af the Catholic Bishop of 
Galway, Dr Michael Brown, camping 
sites - a rst step fo permanent setile- 
ment - have been agreed to in principle, 
jut, coupled with the decision to set up 
gites sometime in the fature, Galway 
anthovities have launched a harsh drive 
against families who park within the 
ceHly boundary, Two men and a woman 
have already received prison sentences 
for failing to pay heavy fines. 

VWhe situabon in Dublin has become even 
nore acute since two sites, recommended 
by a joint committee set up by Dublin 
Corporation and County Council, have 
been rejected. These two sites were to 
have provided the desperately needed 
alternative far fifty families foreed to 
squat an private dand at Ballyfermut, on 
the outskirts of the city. 

By a twist of irony ane of the reram- 
mended sites, located at Ballyfermot, was 
that first uceupied by the tamilies now 
residing, for the past year at the 
squatiors’ Cherry Orchard Settament. 
Vhe 26-ucre site cantains a school and 
sacial centre, St Christopher's, a score 
of relugee-iype huts built to aceomuio- 
date families previously living in tents, 
some thirty horse-drawn caravans and a 
few trailers. There is, however, no proper 
sanitation and ne waler supply, the latter 
having been removed by the County 
Council, ‘The  eammunity, oumbering 
three humdredt people, has elected a 
nineaian conmnitlee headed hy chatr- 
man, Jatin Connors, an aecomplished 
whistle Me The settlement pug its 
own football club, Ramblers United, and 
a weekly newsheet, Carib, meaning in 
Enghsh, “strageie.” 

The Chercy Orchard Setiiement, estab 
lished Jargely by the families who started 
the fight for riphis in 1063, has become 
a refuge far travelers over a wide ares 
They have trekked there fram ag far 
afield as Co. Mayo. It has thus become a 
syibol af the tinkers’ determination to 
ubtain justice {n the face of prejudice 
and heavy-handed authority. 
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ithe Dublin itiner- 
tal Ballyfermot. 
ihill) 


Students support 
is in a sit-dov 
to: Max Muly 


Grattan Puxon 


IRISH 
ITINERANTS 
DEMAND 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The owners of the land, Ballyfermot 
Textiles Ltd. (associated with the Trish 
American Mining Corporation), have 
been cast in the unwilling role of villains 
of the piece, under pressure from a 
district court to break up the settlement 
by April 26. 
At one stage willing to rent the site to 
the families or to hand part over for a 
temporary local authority caravan park, 
they have been prosecuted by the County 
Council for allowing an alleged nulsance 
to be created, The County Couneil will 
not grant permission for the site to be 
developed as a recognised settlement nor. 
accept the community's efforts to pro- 
vide sanitation by digging and liming 
pits, The district justice has attacked the 
Council for failing te allocate an alterna- 
tive site but may now have lost patience 
with the situation, ; 
The families almost lost sight of hape 
when the proposal to provide sites was 
defeated in the city council chamber by 
five votes to twelve, many councillors 
abstaining through absence. The only 
way out remains through the direct in- 
tervention. af the government, pre: 
accupied by the recent general elections, 
or by the intercession of philanthropists 
prepared, on a temporary basis, ta do 
the job of the local authorities by apen- 
ing an alternative site, 
The Dublin Itinerant Committee, linked 
with Lawrence Ward through the. Com. 
munity of Travellers, has issued a atate- . 
ment declaring: 3 
“We intend to make a solemn and 
symbolic stand to defend - by nore 
violent means - what small prepress 
we have ourselves achieved and te 
hring the plight of 7,000 itinerants to 
the attention of the public here amdiin 
other countries,” 
Before Wnking arms in their prepared 
ditches and inside the school, as a sign 
of passive suffering the families are 
making a last gesture of reconciliation, 
They are to attend a special Mass at 
which prayers for a peaceful sojation 
will be offered, 
Whatever huppens én the outakirty of 
Dublin, hawever, the embryo civil rights 
movement among the linkers will con: 
tinue to grow and demand attention bath 
private and official, A representative, 
Fergus Bourke, will go to New York on 
May 1 ta Jobhy (with Alfred Hassler, 
Feliowship of Reconciliation, and other 
supporters). UN menihers and officials; 
this summer it is planned ta hold «4 


national itinerant convention at Ballinay 


lue horse fair, 


Gratian Paxon is a paling member of 
the Dublin Hinerant Comiaition, 
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continued from page 1 


The initial excuse for the use of violence, 
whether in external war oor in an 
allegedly revolutionary situation, is that 
the opponent is employing it - he usually 
is - and that one hus to “fight fire with 
fire.” Thus, while the inttial phases of 
the Mreneh revoiution in 1789 were rela- 
lively non-violent, revolutionary violence 
later on was justified mm terms of the 
intransigence and violence of the royal- 
ists. The King’s attempted — flaght 
frightered exponents of the new regime, 
for example, and the massing of armies 
aeainst the revolutionary government led 
the latter to retaliate in kind - with much 
bhow of justification, 


When inilitary conscription was imposed, 
it was fur the sake of defence of the 
Fatherland. When the Mountain pro- 
eeeded against its enemies in 1793, it 
was because it thought that only violence 
could strike terror into the hearts of 
the “ reactionaries " and thus force them 
to cease their  counter-revolutionary 
activities. Initially, of course, some men 
apposed revolutionary violence; but in 
the end many (and not only of the 
Mountain) supported it in the belief that, 
“as a last resort,” it was essential. 

In the American Revolution one finds a 
not dissimilar story. Initially carried on 
by essentially non-violent means (at 
least so far as violence against persous 
was concerned), the obduracy and vio- 
lence of the British seemed to justify 
the counter-violence of those who advo- 
cated independence. 

The beginning phases of the Mussian 
revolution (whether in 1905 or in the 
spring of 1917) were lnrgely non-violent; 
and the Tsarist regime, like its French 
counterpart in the eighteenth century, 
fell with hardly the firing of a shot. 
Then, however, partly because of the 
violence of the reactionaries and partly 
because the Bolsheviki themselves made 
a cult of violence, revolutionary violence 
became the order of the day and the new 
regiine of Lenin was established on the 
ruins of the most representative assembly 
ever chosen in Russian history. 
The Spanish revolution, after the over- 
throw of Alfonso XIU, demonstrates a 
similar pattern. At first largely non- 
violent, it was led, after electoral 
reverses, to support violent revolt against 
a right-wing republican government. 
When, in turn, its exponents regained 
power, it was confronted with the re- 
actionary violence of lranco’s  sup- 
poe Its response was to reply vio- 
ently and its justificalion was the usual 
one the opponents of progress have 
turned to violence and, if we are to pro- 
tect the regime, we too must use their 
methods. 
What was the effect of “ revolutionary 
violence” on its users? Any assessment 
will, of course, require the weighing of 
a multiplicity of factors and the evalua- 
tlon of evidence which is by no means 
conclusive. But, in general, there is a 
very powerful case to be made for the 
thesis that, whenever violent methods 
became central, the users of violence - 
and those who justified it - tended to 
forget their original revolutionary ob- 
jectives and to be caught up in the im- 
eratives of their method. 

inlence demands certain things of its 
user: a tendency to lower the value of 
human life, for one thing, and a gradual 
obscuring of ullimate ends. Although the 
verbal slogans may remain the same, the 
operative ideals of violent revolutionists 
become quite different. “ Vielory” sets 
up its own imperatives which may have 
no necessary relationship to the pro- 
claimed goals. Thus in the name of 
liberty, the Mountain forgot the rule of 
law; the really radical notions of the 
Declaration of Independence were trans- 
muted into the relative conservatism of 
the Ametcican Constitution; the habitual 
use of violence by Lenin and his fal- 
Jowers made it easy to turn their violence 
against erstwhile comrades ike the 
anarchists; and the psychology of vio- 
Jence In the defence against Franco 
wade it easler for the Spanish anarchists 
to surrender certain of their revolu- 


Mulford Sibley 


tionary principles. 


To be sure, it was not always the literal 
violence which contributed to these 
things, but rather the contexts which 
appear always to accompany violence - 
a tendency to disregard truth, the release 
of destructive passions, and the ethical 
nihilism which seems to hover near 
situations in which violence 1s used for 
ostensibly good ends. But 1t is relatively 
unimportant whether we say that vio- 
lence itself, or the inevilable context of 
violence, is responsible for the tendency 
to forget revolutionary ends. The point 
is that utilisation of violence hy revo- 
Jutionaries seem always to be accom- 
panied by their absorption in the ends 
which violence sets up rather than in 
the ends which they had originally pro- 
fessed. 

It may he contended that 1 is not the 
violence per se which is responsible for 
this change in outlook, but rather the 
fact of conflict - confitet of any kind. 
Conflict, it may be said, whether violent 
or net, itself has a tendency to obscure 
rationality and to make us forget original 
objectives. This objection, of course, has 
a certain validity. But violence enor- 
mously enhances the dangers inherent 
in any conflict: although conflict itself 
may be partly responsible for the frustra- 
tions 60 often expericuced, the violence 
of the conflict is of even greater signi- 
fleance. 

Violence tends ta force us to forget the 
notion of limits to human action: all 
methods become permissible im a situa- 
tion where the opponent is destined for 
obliteration. But if the “logic” of vio- 
lence is physical destruction of the oppo- 
nent, what becomes of such demands as 
equality, respeet for personality, and 
other revolutionary claims? Dead men 
cannot be equal, nor can their person- 
alities be respected. 


In a notable passage of the Republic 
(Book 1) the problem of the relation 
between justice and “doing evil” to the 
enemy is explored by Socrates, who dis- 
cusses the issue with Polemarchus; 


Socrates. And instead of saying snnply 
as we did at first, that it is Just to do 
good to our friends and harm to our 
enemies, we should further say; it is 
just to do good to our friends when 
they are good and harin to our cnemies 
when they are evil? 

Polemarchus. Yes, that appears to me 
to be the truth. 


REVOLUTION AND VIOLENCE 


Sucrates. But ought the just to injure 
any one at all? 

Polemarehus. Undoubtedly he ought to 
injure those who are both wicked and 
his enemies. 

Socrates, When horses are injured, are 
they improved or deteriorated? 
Polemarehus, The latter. 

Socrates. Deteriorated, that is to say, 
in the good qualities of horses, not of 
dogs? 

Polemarchus, Yes, of horses. 

Socrates. And dogs are deteriorated in 
the vood qualities of dogs, and not of 
horses? 

Polemarehus. Of course. 

Socrates. And will not men who are 
injured be deteriorated in that which 
is the proper virtue of man? 
Polemarehus. Certainly 

Socrates. And that virtue is justice? 
Polemarehus, To be sure. 

Socrates. ‘hhen men who are injured 
are of necessity made unjust? 
Polemarchus. That is the result. 


. * 


Socrates. Then to injure a friend or 
any one else is not the act of a just 
man, but of the opposite... ? 
Polemarehus. I think that what you say 
is quite true, Socrates. 
Socrates. Then if a oman says that 
justice consists in the repayment of 
debts, and that good is the debt which 
a mun owes to his friends, and evil the 
debt which he owes to his enemies - 
to say this is not wise, for it is not 
true, 1f as has been clearly shown, the 
injuring of another can be in no case 
just. 
The use of violence, in the context which 
usually accompanies it, thus tends to 
make both its wielder and its recipient 
unjust. The former discovers that his 
devotion to reason is eclipsed; while he 
who silfers from violence tinds himself 
teinpted to retaliate in kind and thus to 
speed up the process of human deteriora- 
tion. Justice is incompatible with the 
employment of irremediably and indis- 
criminately injurious force, whether the 
force be justified in the name of national 
defence, public order, or the revolution- 
ary ideal of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, 
Those who resort to violence always 
begin by thinking that the very threat 
of it will strike fear into the heart of the 
reactionary opponent and that he will 
either submit immediately or will he 


conquered by violent means in the nat 


of equality. But the very nature 0 
lence, and particularly of the orga 
tion necessary for the revolutions: 
utilisaion of violence, tends to we 
those who employ it where they do fs 
wish to go. While it may kill reaction, 
enemies, it also tends to force reaction j 
outlooks on those who do the wile 
When violence is ‘suecessful,” the i 
vivinzg enemies will be suspich ot 
resentful, and fearful. At the first OPK 
tunity, they will seek revenge, @ 
things being equal. 4 
ra 


In order to preserve their alieged Fy 
lutionary gains, the revolutionists vol 
have fo establish a regime of repress) 
belying all their claims to be CAs 
tarians. Rigid status systems and pan 
violence are often the frit of Vie 
revolution - despite the fact that it 
an objective of the revolutionists 0, if 
minate status systems and to cur rs) 
not abolish palice violence. In 4 vino 
real sense, therefore, the effect of ol 
lence on the reactionary opponent 58 i 
merely to kill him but also to asst 
triumph when the revolutionists 
to be successful. The reactionary ha 
revenge and imposes his system 00 
“ vietor.” 


5 nt 
If we tur to the four great revoluty 
of modern times, some of these abse” 
tions will be ithistrated. 11 
In the French revolution, the resolady 
violence by revolutionaries notorl®ye 
had a tendency to spawn military oi 
tatorship. Differ as one might “gne 
Burke's general political philosophy: pre 
cannot but be impressed by the ial 
science with which he foretold i to 
of Napoleon; and Burke wrote ig ih 
the rise of the Terror. When violet aid 
employed, those who know haw 12 Mropi 
it with greatest effect rise to (He jot 
and, having risen through violence 
find it difficult to diseard it. tne. 
During the American revalutioM ne 
violence set in motion after it © go! 
phases helped Jay the groundwe "0 
a very long suspicion of the Brillse isl? 
which was reflected in the War 0 


atti. 
a conflict that might never have oer a 
is 


hod Americans not employed 
during the revolution. The very 16e 
which Americans used in resPoP gt! 
British invasion of rights made tt wl 
difficult to be truly reconciled Woe & 
mother country. Counter-viole™ ie 
addition to killing human beine’ 


Ww 
vitae ge: 


During 
Numph 
Me the 
Preparat 
Hes set 


he organi 


ral 
alleged rev | 


; notorl’ ye 
military wil? 


some 


to perpetuate hostility: it is, In 
nse, both the product and the fount of 
ar; and fear promotes the irrationality 
Nthe presence of which no truly funda 
Mental change can take place 


During the Russian revolution, the 
tlumph of the Bolsheviki - which was to 
© the prelude to equality - became a 
Preparation for the enormous inequali 
tire set up in the Soviet structure. Al 
ugh this was in part the fruit of the 
Sanisational theories of the Leninists 


th Well as of an important element in 
Hd Russian tradition, the very violence 
the civil wars accentuated the ten- 


“eneies to centralisation which Leninist 


toctrine exalted, The fear and suspicion 
“"Couraged by violence had much to do 
Cone the intolerance accorded to former 
ing ede, this intolerance in turn breed- 

® fear in both rulers and ruled, with 


the 


fear accentuating even more Vio 
lence and repression 

As for the Spanish civil war, it had 
become evident towards the end of the 


conflict that, whichever side won the war, 
the regime emerging would be one of 
suppression, with suspicion dominating 
many of its actions, and with the revo- 


lutionary ideal of liberty and equality 
further away than ever. When Loyalists 
turned to violence in response to the 
Franco challenge, they were in. effect 
taking on many of the characteristics 
of the regime which they were osten- 


sibly fighting. To be sure, the character 
of the Loyalist government was affected 
by the intervention of the Soviet Union 


and by the particular ideas of the 
Spanish Communists who joined the 
government But in considerable 


meusure, its nature was shaped by the 


violence and the organisation for vio 


lence which jit felt compelled, rightly 
ar wrongly, to use 
All this is not to say that the violent 


means used by revolulionists have com 
pletely obscured the ends After all, the 


French revolution did lead to certain 
changes of which most radicals would 
approve; the American revolution was 


(with the help of a reachionary France) 


followed by an independence which 
inany radicals seem to regard as pro- 
pressive, in the context of modern 


history (although we may well wonder 
whether they do not exaggerate the bene- 
fits of the Revolutionary War); the 
Russian revolution did apparently set 
in motion certain currents that many of 
us might judge desirable; and the 
Spanish revolution, had it “ triumphed,” 
might conceivably have moved in certain 
directions contrary to those actually 
taken by the Franco regime, But, even 
after we have made generous concessions 
to the viewpoint that violence in the 
name of the egalitarian society may be 
reconcilable with some progress, the 
Rh exacted, as suggested by D. W, 
jrogan in The Price af Revolution, has 
been enormous and, so I should argue, 
vastly disproportionate to the “ vie 
tories " won, 


In every case, non-violent methods of 
social change including, if need be, 
non-violent resistance ~ would have been 
far less costly and would, if the thesis 
of this paper be valid, have been far 
more fruitful in attaining greater 
degrees of freedom and equality, As 
Etienne de Ja Boetie put it during the 
sixteenth century (in his essay on 
Voluntary Servitude), the problem of 
overcoming tyranny and inequality is 
essentially that of eliminating the 
slavishness of those who, hy their obe- 
dience of the tyrant, make tyranny pos- 
sible; and physical force is irrelevant 
for achieving this psychological trans: 
formation. An American writer suggested 
a similar proposition more than a gene- 
ration ago when he stated: "The over- 
thraw of oppression is a problem of 
sociology, psychology, and economics, 
and is only incidentally a problem: of 
physical’ power.” (Kirby Page, The 
Fight jor Peace, 1930, p,643.) 

Wherever violenve is used, we may be 
sure that oppression and tyranny are 
not far away, regardless of the ideolagy 
of those who utilise the violence, On the 
other hand, wherever forms of non- 
violent power are made central and 
violence rigidly eschewed, the possibility 
of greater democracy and equality js: at 
least opened up. The struggle for racial 
integration in the United Statea seen 
to document this: if Negroes should ever 
turn ta violence, they would simply help 
fasten a new form of servitude on then: 
selves. 

# committed to the cause of equality 
ease io he attached to the romantic 
ideatisation of violence, if they are ever 
fa make progress in thelr quest. It is 
astonishing that so many egalitarians ia 
the twentieth century have been ao im- 
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Progress of a revolution: the photo 
(bottom left) shows the storming 
of the People’s Palace, Petrograd, 
i917; (opposite page) Lenin ad- 
dressing the first session of the 
Comintern - the Third International 

1919; (top left) a recent picture 
of rockets in Red Square. The use 
“of violence by revolutionaries,” 
writes Mulford Sibley, “seems 
always to be accompanied by their 
absorption in the ends which vio- 
lenee sets up rather than in the 
ends which they had originally pro- 
fessed.” 


pressed by the Soviet Union and Cuba 
and have paid so little attention to the 
Scandinavian countries, where very tm. 
portant social changes have taken place 
during the past century ~ and largely 
through non-violent means, Thus many 
revolutionists have heard of Lenin and 
Castra, But how many know of the work 
of men like Bishop Grundtvig in nine. 
teenth century Denmark, whose move. 
ment did far more to help transforni a 
poverty-stricken oligarchyruled nation 
than either a Lenin or a Castro did for 
their respective nations? 


Grundivig, however, worked with 
weapons of the spirit and within the con 
text of peaceful transformation af social 
organisation. We had no military troops, 
engaged in no conspiracies, held no triais 
of counter-revolutionarigs, armed no 
people’s militia, issued no military man 
festoes, bombed no eities, and murdered 
no political opponents. Yet he helped 
alter drastically the whole nature of the 
Danish society and established patterns 
of change that would transform political 
affairs as well, To be sure, Denmark has 
not become egalitarian in a revolutionary 
sense. But it is far closer to the ideal 
than either Cuba or the Soviet Union, 
And one of the reasons it ig closer is 
because the means used have been much 
more nearly in accord with the ends 
sought than the methods employed in 
Cuba and Russia, 

Until radicals repudiate violence root 
and branch, they will periodically find 
themselves in situations where they will 
be tempted to fall into traps similar ty 
thase set for them by violent revolutions 
of the past. While they should ylew 
sympathetically and helofully the efforts 
of men in Asia and Africa to improve 
their deplorable eeonamic situation and 
establish social equality, they should 
recognise that violence will always 
hinder these endeavours, They. should 
cease (0 apologise for those wha resort 
to violent methods, whether they be 
Americans in Vietnam, Chinese in China 
and southeast Asia, Castreites ta Cuba, 
followers af Nkrumah in Ghana, oF 
assarted demagogues all aver the warld, 
Only when radicals emancipate then: 
selyes from the fatal fascination which 
violence still apparently has for them 
van they become leaders in the cause ef 
equilitarian revolution, 


Mulford @. Sibley is Professor af Polii} 
cal Science at the University of Minne 
sola, He is a 
Reeently, he was refused adinission te 
Canada by lanniigration afficiais beeausé 
of statements 66 had side on frewiom 
of thought in universities tia tbe sh 
article, A member of the Society of 

Wrienils, he hag been acilve tn projects 
of the American Fricnda Heryice Cone 
mitien and Belongs also to the Fellowship. 


af Heronetliation aud the War Mesistera | 


League, He is co-author of “Coensegip — 
tien af Consclenre,” a shady of Ameriosa 
coisclentions ahjeciara in World War 
li, and he edited “The Quiet Battie,” s | 
selection of writings an the theory and — 
practice af noa-vichent resizignes. 
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Anatomy of Britain ‘Today, by Anthony 
Sampson, (flodder and Stoughton, 
425.) 

This can be either an immensely useful 

or extremely disappointing book, depend- 

Ing upon the demands one makes of it. 

If readers demand of it what Anthony 

Sampson leads them to believe they may 

demand, then the work is bound to be 

a disappointment. For when, in his intro- 

duction, Mr Sampson says he has tried 

to tell us “who runs Britain and how,” 
he is exaggerating his achievement. And 
when, in a final chapter called “ Britain’s 

Changing Anatomy,” he attempts to sum 

up (he total state of his society today, 

he is over-reaching his abilities. 

What the book certainly is not is a 

sociology of Britain - in the vein of C. 

Wright Mills’ Power Elite study of 

America. Mr Sampson has no gift for 

structural-fanctional analysis; he has no 

explicit, well-argued theory of society. 

And so he leaves us without any clear 

idew of what constitutes power in Great 

peituin and how it is systematically exer- 
cised. 


On the other hand, Mr Sampson does 
much greater justice to himself when he 
claims only to be an “inquiring journa- 
list.” In this capacity he has put together 
a remarkably readable package of in- 
formation - one which }, as a foreigner, 
found quite fascinating. Perhaps a 
British reader would prefer to use the 
book as a reference volume in which he 
might seek up-to-date data on a number 
of British institutions and personalities. 
But a non-Briton could profitably read 
the hook as a whole and would come 
away with an excellent conversational 
knowledye of several significant aspects 
of contemporary Britain. 


That is to say, he would have had a 
thorough briefing and could begin asking 
worthwhile questions. He would cer- 
tainly not have learned what the decisive 
forces are tn the determination of British 
public policy; he would not know, for 
example, why, in last November’s sterl- 
ing crisis, a Labour government was 
forced to raise the bank rate, or why, 
currently, that governinent Is pursuing 
a defence and foreign policy that is prac- 
tically indistinguishable from that of the 
Tories. But he might have some idea of 
where to start looking for answers. 

As Mr Sampson describes contemporary 
Britain, it is rather a great social goulash 
in’ which a variety of institutions, 


Social 


cliques, interest groups and personaltties 
bubble about - and theve is just no telling 
what will come of it all rrom one day 
to the next. When John Kennedy was 
President of the United States, the pun- 
dits he assembled about him in Washing- 
ton had a siinilar conception of American 
society - or at least that was what they 
offered as the official social analysis. 
They called it ‘the web of tensions” 
a poetic name for their own confusion or 
perhaps for their own embarrassed 
reluctance to admit that they were the 
captives of very definite forces that they 
knew had much more to do with deter- 
mining the drift of events than they 
had. 


In Mr Sampson’s case, such a superficial 
view of society is at Jeast true to his 
title. An ‘“anatamy” is after all not a 
physiology: it is a simple naming of 
parts without any effort to show how the 
parts interrelate and work upon one 
another as part of a system. And so, in 
his book, we have a series of chapters, 
each describing discretely some aspect 
of the society - as if, for exainple, “° finan- 
cial institutions” (which are placed in 
one part of the book) were more or less 
separate from “ industrial organisations ” 
(which appear in a different part of the 
book). Even Mr Sampson finds this 
separation impossible to maintain and 
goes on to offer a vast amount of infor- 
mation about the interlocking direc- 
torates and financial inter-ties that create 
communities of interest. 

even as an anatomy, however, the work 
has its faults. For Mr Sampson has im- 
posed limits on his survey - and they 
often jar. He covers only very official 
aspects of British life: the “ top people” 
who inhabit high society, party politics, 
the unions, the corporate establishment, 
the mass media, civil service, schools and 
universities. This is quite a lot, but it 
omits, importantly, the radical and dis- 
senting communities with their publica- 
tions, organisations and activities - and, 
more importantly, the “ ordinary people ” 
{as Mr Sampson calls them) in the midst 
of their many regional, religious and 
racial tensions. In his introduction, Mr 
Sampson acknowledges the arbitrary 
ahsence of the second of these cuate- 
gories, but not of the first. And there 
ig one really remarkable gap in the 
book. tt says nothing about the police of 
Britain. This despite the scandal of the 
Challenor case - which is not dealt with 
at all. 


Ou 


n 
Vhe onussion of a cevealing incident 
like the Challenor case is typical of Mr 
Sampson's optimism and general content 
with contemporary Britain. Even the 
Profuino aifair, which says so very much 
about the character of top people, comes 
in only for passing mention - and then 
mainly under the heading of “ the press,” 
not undec such headings as ” conserva- 
tives” or “cabinet.” Mr Sampson's 
abounding complacency runs like a pedal 
tone under his study, reaching an unfor- 
tunate Sunday supplement crescendo in 
fis final chapter, where he recom- 
mends : 
“ ..the justifiable conservatisin of a 
country which can offer peace, 
humanity, freedom and leisure, in a 
way for which one looks in vain else- 
where.” 
Well... perhaps it isn’t for an American, 
whose own country is riddled with 
serious social ills, to lecture a happy 
Englishman about the failings of his 
society. But readers should be warned, I 
think, that this is the note on which Mr 
Sampson's 681 pages finish. Even where 
he is dealing with obvious examples of 
really lamentable skulduggery - as in the 
career of Jack Cotton or in the campaign 
for commercial television - Mr Sampson 
finds very little muck to rake. Balzae 
said (and I am cynical enough to believe 
him) that behind every great fortune 
there lies a crime. But one finds no sup- 
port for such hitter wisdom from Mr 
Sampson’s quarter. 
Still, the fact that Mr Sampson has no 
axes to grind provides one important 
strength to his book. Clearly, here is a 
man who likes these top people he writes 
about. He admires their resourcefulness 
and the obvious grace with which many 
of his bankers, managers, politicians and 
financiers, carry off their adventures. 
And because of his admiration, he has 
heen able to get close to them and to 
write about them at first hand. They are 
not simply so much grist for an ideo- 
logical mill, but real people whose often 
colourful company he has shared. He 
can, for example, speak of Dr Beeching 
as: 
“ ,.a big, relaxed man with a high 
dome, a bristle moustache and a slow 
gravelly voice; he might be mistaken 
at first for one of those large phleg- 
matic men who tell long stories over 
a pint of beer in a country pub.” 
Or he can speak of Harley Drayton as: 
“)..a big, bucolic man with a red 


TSR2 cancelled: but Labour continues ‘imperialist’ policies 


The following statement on the cancella- 
tion of the TSH2 was Issued recently by 
Alun Rooney, editor of “ Aviation 
Voice.” 


After the collapse of Blue Streak and 
Skybolt and with the V-bombers obsolete 
against Soviet intercontinental missiles, 
the Tories set out on their TSRZ gamble. 
It is most unlikely that a TSR2 could 
ever have reached the Soviet Union. 
With ils toe speed of only 1,500 mph at 
high altitudes and 750 mph at “ tree-top ” 
height, the Soviet Union could boinb 
Britain with missiles, capable of 15,000 
mph, before the TSR2 had even crossed 
over East Germany. 


Mr Wealey has criticised the strategic 
role of such a plane, and in the Budget 
the Labour governinent came out against 
the TSR2 on the grounds of expense. 
The government has emphasised that we 
cannot afford £5 million per plane. 
According to the Labour government, 
there is no role for the TSR2 in Europe 
(i.e. against the Soviet Union). The 
1965 Defence White Paper puts it this 
way: 
“The only direct threat to our sur- 
vival would be a major nuclear war 
arising from a direct conflict between 
East and West. This can almost be 
entirely excluded as a result of the 
present stale of mutual deterrence 
and, hearing in mind the high risk 
that any conflict in Europe would 
escalate, deliberate aggression, even 
on a limited scale, is unlikely tn this 
theatre.” 


But the White Paper docs not extend 
this kind of thinking to Labour’s “ Kast 
of Suez” policy, as this quotation shows: 


“¥t would be politically irresponsible 
and economically wasteful if our bases 
were abandoned while they were still 
needed to promote peace in the areas 
concerned, though we recognise that 
they can be migintained only in agree- 
ment with the Jocal governments and 
peoples,” 
This is clearly an imperialist view of 
the Afro-Asian countries. And this is the 
main reason why the Labour government 
is now considering the purchase of 
F-111s, Phantoms or Buccaneers, despite 
the fact that the Afro-Asian people 
themselves do not want “nuclear unt 
brellas.” As Patrick Keatley, the 
Guardian’s Commonwealth correspondent 
put it recently; 
“Tn the Afro-Asia of 1965, the wisest 
rule for those heading cast of Suez 
bearing burdens is that they should 
not be in uniform and not carrying 
guns. It is a lesson that Andrei 
Gromyko and Charles de Gaulle have 
both quite evidently learned.” 
Tt ig a lesson which we will have to 
teach the Lahour government. 
CND and the whole British Left should 
develop its support for the aircraft 
workers’ campaign for civilian aircraft 
as replacements for the TSR2. The 
aircraft workers should not be made to 
pay for a past government’s mistakes. 
The Labour gavernment should he 
pressed to use the money saved on the 


TSR2 to develop non-military projects 
such as hovercraft and airbuses, 

Mr Wilson’s answer to the TSR2 ean- 
cellation should not be “ Buy American,” 
and the aircraft workers will campaign 
most strongly against Britain buying the 
American f-111. Surely the Left should 
join in on this. This is an important 
way in which CN) can increase its 
support among industrial workers. 
Further, the government should be 
pressed to produce an economic plan 
for peace. This should have been hand 
years ago, following the example set by 
the United Nations study. The treatment 
of the ‘brass handshake,” which 
thousands of aircraft workers are now 
geting, represents a complete failure of 
socialist economic planning. 

The spotlight on the TSR2 is also high- 
lighting the case for nationalisation. The 
record speaks for itself. The big com- 
bines Cfawker Siddeley, British Aircraft 
Corporation, Bristol Siddeley engines 
and Rolls Royce aero-engines) are heavily 
subsidised to make profits, not least out 
of armaments. Now is the time to cam- 
paign for a nationalised aircraft industry 
which recognises the rights of its workers 
and the needs of the nation. 


The aircraft Industry is on the agenda 
of a conference on workers’ control and 
incomes polley, to be held on June 19 
and 20 jn Manchester. The conference 


is organised by “The Week” and 
“Labour's Volce"; Deane to 
*“QLahour’s Voice,’ 8 shkirk Street, 


Manchester 18, 


face, white hair brushed back, 4 
inmonucle dangling over his pin-stripe 
suit and tall faced boots Gvho) likes 
gaze out of a window in his old feather 
chair, pulling at a cigar, philosophls 
ing about the world and the city and 


quoting the Bible: ‘The twenty-fift 


chapter of Leviticus is the only econo 

mic system which ever worked, ft tell 

you how to run a sinking fund ‘.” 
These are touches one often misses 1 
heavier sociology. Of course, Draytoi 
happens to be among England's strongest 
cash-and-propaganda supporters of {he 
South African government (a point MI 
Sampson touches on ever so hghtly ++: 
indeed, he has only the most marginal 
observations on Britain’s financial rela 
tions with South Africa in the book) * 
but it doesn’t hurt for those of us whe 
get incensed with people like Drayto® 
to remember from time to time that 
they are human beings and capable ° 
their comic moments. 


Doubtless Harold Wilson and the Labout 
Party will be encourayed by the fact 
that Hodder and Stoughton have decided 
to issue this second and largely revised 
edition of Mr Sampson's Anatomy on the 
occasion of their election to power. PRE 
space and prominence given to Harold 
Wilson in the book are remarkable, coo 
sidering the youth and fragility of the 
Labour government: apparently _ 
Sampson's analysis leads him to believe 
Labour will be long in power. The treat: 
ment of Mr Wilson is quite flattering. ” 
does leave completely out of the picture 
such melancholy things as Labour’ 
utterly disgraceful behaviour on matte 
like coloured immigration, an issue that 
reveals a very great deal about conten 
porary Britain. But, as T observed, M 
Sampson is a determinedly happy 
Ienglishman. 

‘Theadore Roszak is a former editor o 
Peace News. He js shortly returning iy 
a teaching post in America where he WY 
continue to work for the paper as a coo 
tributor and promoter. 
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ANOUILH'S VIRTUES 


Anoullh. A Study in Theatries, by Joni 
ITarvey (Yale University Press, @0°" 
John Harvey is the assistant professo! 
of French at Smith College: 1 found IE 
book on the art of Jean Anouith authol 
tative and enlightening. He starts 0) 
“placing” Anouilh in the context of a 
modern French theatre and deelares y 
intention not to judge the writer put 
limit himself to exploring his skil®% 
Then begins a penetrating analysis iis 
the way the playwright openly expla il 
the most artificial devices of his medi 
virtuoso plots, distorted characte 
rhetorical dialogue and poetic per dy 
mance - in which Harvey shows cleat rt 
and convincingly how the “ theatricall4 i6 
aesthetic delights Anoutih, yet suits 40 
bitter vision of civilised life. This Us 
quote dflarvey) the dramatist sees os 
“just a willful game of appearan’’s 
danced by well-mannered hypocriety 
where the central conflict is “ betwh), 
accepting hfe and everything in It hy 
playing the game, and refusing life 
literally demanding the ideal,” ig 
n 


It seems to me that much of Anouill 
work is profoundly ambiguous and 

in spite of his apparent cynicisily 
would be foolish to dismiss him 4% 455 
a talented reactionary. Neither JF ‘at 
playwright, who is quoted as saying © 
“to make men forget for three M! 


their condition and death is a Mop | 


trade, and a iseful one,” a merely Hone 


low entertainer, John Harvey has (ied 
well to remind us of his unrlv 
technical mastery. 


whether a slenifieantly large prope 
of the forty-five shillings we must | dt 
for his excellent but brief studY aye 
its way into his pockets, Surely print 
University Press has a duty to? 

such a work within the means& OF 
students for whom it was intende@ 
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United States 


th, letonstration which was described by 
tan, US newspaper, the National Guard 
Fae as “the greatest peace demonstri 
v In Ainerican history” took place in 
‘ashington on Waster Saturday, Apri 
lO protest against US intervention in 
meena. A total of 25,000 demonstrators 
Marching four, six and eiyht abreast in 
The, lines isolated the White House, 
a ey Building and Txecutive Offices 
tn tnnsylvania Avenue and the adjoin 
Ths Side streets. "The open air Sylvan 
JHeatre, hehind the Washington monu- 
rel: Was packed full during a two-and- 
“half-hour rally, 
ie overwhelming: majority of demon- 
or Ors - perhaps 756% - were students 
fie Scores of college campuses in every 
the Of the US. Chey were organised in 
“4 Main by the Students for a Deio- 
atic Society, but with the co-operation 
¢ Virtally the entire US peace move- 
Nent, 


moans carried included “1 won't fight 
Me etnam,” "Unconditional negotia- 
WS, yes - killing Vietnamese children, 
“Get US troops out,” “War on 
rly, not on people” and “One man 
Vole - Selma or Saigon.” 
a National Guardian commented that 
tig n WPortant feature of the demonstra- 
me VES that it was a step towards inte- 
cyt the movements for peace and 
Parti rights, Perhaps 100° of the students 
south esting were Negroes, many from 
N hern colleges and from the Student 
Whe Violent Co-ordinating Committee, 
ship Shared much of the march leader- 
the With SDS. Ht was clearly noted that 
letnamese are a coloured people 
og that there is a common issue of free- 
in hoth Selma and Saigon. 
Pran demonstrations were held in San 
Meat e sea on April 1? to protest at the 
of Ration of the war in Vietnam, the use 
doy tPalm and gas, the denial of free- 
Peag to the people of Vietnam and for a 
The eful settlement to the war. 
with, UFst of the demonstrations started 
rn. 4 Street-corner meeting, followed by 
atarnch to the Federal Building; a rally, 
Ng aed by over 300 people, took place. 
tan yen Van Luy, a Vietnamese-Ameri- 
atrarin the guest speaker. The demon- 
ahs tal Was organised by the Provressive 
Stunt? Party, the Freedom Now Party, 
“ nts for a Democratic Society, the 
se Ameriean for African- 


Bove 
Me 


| \his first rally at the Federal 
& was almost over, 3,000 people 
\ Meany te Young Democrats, Women for 
Calitg, Men for Peace, the University of 
io tia and others, marched down 

+2 Gate Avenue 10 join the demon- 

tag TS already there. A second rally 
ioaynet under way, in which the main 
he “a Bob Scheer, reported on a trip 
lola “i made through south-east Asia and 
yy pie Crowd how the American people 
Ni CN lied to about the war in Viet- 


Germany 


fury respondent reports from Frank 
Germ, © Kampagne filr Abriistuny 
Malan at CND) held rallies in) many 
Tha German cifies on Easter Monday. 
Manneiere the culmination of sixteen 
ie d Marches, and of a seventeenth 
heegrgjtarted spontancously in Bavaria. 
Oo 2s to the organisers, about 
Nd yp. jepls took part in the marches 
“Hes throughout Germany. 
t 
} 


i § j 
Ya this Faster were overshadowed 


‘ ‘ 

wt danger that new [Emergency 
' messed he passed, They are due to be 
gent in in the West German Paclia- 
ve thr Jay or June. These Jaws would 
lower, _ bovernment vast discretionary 
 yetty eee could make it possible for 
(yfMeyy Tle without reference to Par- 
fing ot P votest aainst them was the 


tty 
Ata. {Pie at all the rallies. 
Gaypenkeurt rally on Waster Monday, 
bolic writer, Christian Mayor. 
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EASTER MARCHES ABROAD 


Amery, voiced (he fear that the Eine. 
gency Laws might be used against the 
aster marchers next years “The res- 
ponsibility for this would lie not only 
with the present federal government but 
also with the present opposition.’ The 
official opposition, the Soctal Democratic 
Party (SPD), seams to be prepared to 
support the laws, which would) neces- 
sitate a change in the constitution, The 
SPD has always attacked the German 
Campaien, frequently suggesting that at 
is communist-intluenced or controlled. 


This year the vice-chairman of the party, 
Herbert Wehner, described the members 
of the Campaign as ‘useful auxiliaries 
of fast Berlin.” Speaking for the Hessian 
Committee of the Carnpaign at) the 
Frankfurt ratly, Kigus Vack said that in 
making this statement Wehner was 
defaininy many leading social demacrats, 
Vack also said that the Campaign was 
against all nuclear weapons or alliances, 
whether in Kast or West. Leading Frank- 
furt trade unionists also issued a state- 


ment repudiating Wehners — accusa- 
lions, 
The march from Maing to Frankfurt 


starting on Faster Saturday was one of 
the bipvest im Geruany, It ended in a 
rally in the large square in front of the 
town hall. About 5,000 peaple gathered, 
undeterred by a heavy downpour, ta hear 
the speeches, Taking part in the niarch 
were workers, students, members af 
SPD youth organisations and many 
athers. Among the foreign contingents 
were delegations from the French Post 
office Workers, and the British CND and 
the Committee of 100. Jimmy Johns af 


the Committee of 100 addressed the 
gathering for the British contingent, 


saying that “a generation azo English: 
men and Germans marched against each 
other Carrying weapons. Today they 
march together against war... ."' 


Australia 


Felicity Craven reports from Melburrne | 
Qn Easter Sanday, the Christian Group 
of the Victoria Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament beld a service for peace in 
St Matthias’ Church, North Richmond, 
Melbourne. UW was attended by same 80 
people and | clergy including a bishap. 
On Easter Monday the VCND stared a 
2i-mile walk from Dandenong to Mel- 
bourne, Some of the slegans of the 
march were “No conscription,” “Stop 
the war in Vietnam?’ “ Disarm China 
throveh the UN" and “No French tests 
in the Pactfic’' 28 people set out from 
Dandenong at 6.30 am. Despite low tem: 
peratures and driving rain the numbers 
on the march grew en ratte; there were 


about 150 people at the final rally. 


Some 400 people attended an open-air 
rally on the Perth fsplanade on Good 


Friday. ‘This was organised by West 
Australian CND, ‘The Angiican Areh- 
bishop of Perth addressed the ratty. We 
said that muctear energy can change the 
world if it is used rightly and he ex- 
pressed the hope that Australia would 
never veulure inte the field of nuclear 
WEAPONS, 

Haster activity im Sydney was deferred 
because of ANZAC Day on April 25 and 
state elections on May 2. There will be a 
march fhrough the city on Many 30 
followed by a forum on “ Australia and 
Asia- the years ahead” 


Switzerland 


Andrew Trasler reports from Ceneva: 
This years Swiss | Master march, 
organised by the Swiss Movemeut against 
Atomic Armaments, was the third ta be 
held and the flest in the German-speak- 
ing north of the country, it started on 
Saturday April 1? in’ Olten, a small 
country town, and ended in Basle, 30 
miles away, on Easter Monday. 


In spite of the bad weather . at rained 
most of the tnaae - some 600 people taok 
wart oon the first day and oa farther 
windred joined an Master Day. 


The main theme of the march was that 
of dnternational Co-operation Year: 
peaceful co-operation between peoples. 
Slogans called for an end to atone 
urinaments in Mast and West; a Swiss 
initiative Ino setting up a nuclear-free 
vone in Eurepe; general and controlled 
disarmament aml uid for the developing 
countries. A few slogans ecalling far 
yoace im Vietnam, carried by the Swaise- 
tallan group, were removed at the 
request of the march committee, but soon 
reappeared. 

The flnal day was most impressive when 
the march joined with sane 400 Cer 
mans, who had come from Mannhein, 
Karlsruhe and Freiburg, and about 100 
Freneh supporters. Apart fram these 
furge contingents, there were smaH 
groups of Ttlallan, Spanish and Greek 
workers in Swileerland, the latler carry- 
ings Lambrakis posters, as well asa dele: 
pation from jema ound individual 
marchers trom Cuba, USA, New Zealand 
ahd Wopland The intersational gharacter 
of the march was underlined by the tre 
lingual final rally, held in feant af 
Vasile Cathedral, in which same 2,000 
people took part. 

The President of the Cantonal Govern 
nent, Max Widischleger, weleaming the 
niarchers, said that he jenared protests 
from the right-wing Radieal Party wbout 


The opening demonstration of 
the West German march 
fram Markt Schwaben to Munich 


fis participation m fhe wally. Te said 
that although be personally accepted the 
nea? for uational defence ta eusure 
Swiss neutrality, the acquisition — of 
nuclear weapons by the Swiss Acmy 
would be nothing shart of an invitation 
to national suicide, He called for a Swiss 
Peace Corps, saying that he was sure 
that there world be enough people pre- 
pared to vo and help the develaping 
countries, Greetings were read from the 
German, Freneh and Austrian delega- 
tions, Copneillac Berthalet of Geneva 
sald that because of the danger af 
nuclear warfare whith threatens every: 
one, peaple were beconing mure and 
more dependent on one another. We 
should therefore try and salve our jprab- 
lems by international co-operation, 


Canada 


Two separate peace demonstrations call 
ing for an end to the war in Vietnam 
took place in Montreal during the Master 
weekend. 


About 40 pauls stood ip drizaiing rain 
during a T0O-houe vigil oh Good Friday in 
Phillips Square. The vigil was sponsared 
by the Mantreal Peace Centra, The 
Quebec Student Unian for Peace Action. 
and the pubbleations Gur Generation 
Ayeiust Nuclear War and Sanity. 

The group carried Jarge posters af 
Dlewn-up Associated Press wirephatos 
depicting war atrocities in South Viet 
nam. People teaving church serviess wera 
handert fact sheets an the war. 

On Saturday about 350 members of Le 
Comité pour da Paix dans te Monde 
ataved a spemile march through Mon- 
treat ‘Phe wroup was made up largely af 
elements of the Jeft wiag of the Quehoc 
jodependence mayement aot the tone af 
the demonstration way strongly in favour 
af the national Itberatian movement ta 
South Vietnara They. carried plararts 
with such slagans as “ Jalinson Assassin” 
and ° Vietnant an Viet Cane” 


In Tovonta about 600 peaple staged a) 


march on Raster Saturday afternoon to 
protest avainst US actlon in Vietaat, 
Tha marchers paraded te City Wall trom 
outside the Ontario Leyislitura build: 
ings Speeches by Rabbi Abraham Peln- 
berg and Rev John Murgan af the First 
Unitarlan congregation called an Ure 
Canadian goyerument fo seok yu agttle 
ment of the Vieinan coaiie, 
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LOVEMAKERS BOLD 


Richard Elman considers 
the work of three poets 


Vialf Tame, by Roger Shattuck (Univer- 
sity of Texas Press Tower Series, 
$2.75) 

Looking for Water, by 
(October House, $4.50) 

The Pripet Marshes and other poems, by 
Itving @eldman (Viking Press $3.50) 

If reviewing poetry today makes one 

grateful for small civilised pleasures, it 

also makes one a trifle smug, Of these 
three poets whose works [ have read and 
enjoyed (with varying deurees of ad- 
miration) it is probably safe to say that 
Nol one gives any sense of that rash 
original genius in search of whieh our 
finest crilics are always poking about 
between the interstices of phrases, lines, 
and stanzas. But what is the point of 
doing these things? Jn a faithless age 
such as ours, writing poetry is like 
making Jove to a_reluctant woman. 
Viewed by objective criteria everybody 


Eric Barker 


must look pretty silly doing it. Is that 
a fitting excuse for celibacy? 

Which is not to say that some poets 
don't do it better than athers, Some 


scem to be less capable of embarrass- 
ment; they invest more of themselves in 
the act. Roger Shattuck, for example, is 
not primarily a poct but a humanist and 
scholar. Although he occasionally dis- 
plays a fine indignation about the per- 
versions of civilised life, his manner is 
primarily mannerless, his mood selt- 
effacing. I recommend his diatribe 
against the Living Theatre production 
of The Connection, entitled “ New Year's 
Afternoon 1961,” even though I cannot 
always admire his amateurism and pro- 
lixity, his rather tin ear, or the occasional 
fone of it all, the ways in which mere 
sentiments are disguised as wisdom. 
This is, properly speaking, Don Ottavio 
pretending he is the real Don, but, when 
relaxed and confessional, it is also a 


Joan Harcourt 


Living with despair 


On Fee, by Jack Gelber (Deutsch 25s.) 


To anyone familiar with the assertions 
of The Connection and The Apple, Jack 
Gelber’s first novel, On Ice will come as 
wn surprise. He has abandoned the 
emotional documentation of the world 
of the junkie, of the aggressively alien- 
ated, and, instead, he has turned his 
interest to the inereasiny army of the 
uninvolved. For some time now this 
kind of wriling has been coming out of 
America, and despite manifold differen- 
ces in style and presentation, the charac- 
ters have strangely similar reactions. 
They keep the world at arm's length by 
# seeming permissiveness, they are un- 
erringly polite, and moral judgments are 
never even considered. They often have 
a background of education, even of 
esoteric knowledge, which points to a 
time when they were, at Jeast, search- 
ing. 


Although On Ice is set in New York, the 
uninvolved man is not a New York 
phenomenon. Manny }ell, Gelber’s pra- 
tazonist, comes from Cleveland and 
might still be there, except for the 
comfort provided by the anonymous 
womb of New York. But this anonymity 
js not a precondition of non-involvement. 
In John Barth’s remarkable novel, The 
End Of The Road, the scene is the 
eampus of a girls’ college in Pennsyl- 
vanias while in Walker Percy's, The 
Movie-Goer, the practice of passive non- 
participation is carried out with devas- 
tating suecess in the heart of the “ vic- 
tim's " family, in Louisiana. Jack Gelber 
gives us New York, but neither the city 
nor its inhabitants impinge on Manny 
Fell’s withdrawn responses. Like Barth 
and Percy before him, like important 
moments in Norman Mailer and Saul 
Bellow, even like an aspect of that 
forerunner of them all, Henry Miller, 
Manny Fell is involved in a retreat from 
the world that is as complete as a 
medieval monk's. 


Qn Ice is o study in despair, and yet the 
eniotion of despair is never experienced 
ag such, Like Bellow’s Dangling Man 
and Sergins O’Shaugnessy in Maliler's 
The Deer Park, Manny Fell sees him- 
self as walting, putting in time, until he 
finds a reason to act. [le talks about it to 
himself sometimes. “Hang on until 
yowre needed. . . . You could get 
religion. Or perhaps use a cause. . . 

Wait a minute. This sounding out of 
someone else's anuchronistic categories 
and rejecting them one by one is too 
familiar a fallacy. You'}l just have to 
face the music.’ Manny lives in a corner 
of a Jarge loft, with a filthy bed and a 
cracked mirror for furniture, overrun 
by cockroaches, and hy people who use 
his loft as a convenient place to smoke 


pot. There is no way for Manny to rid 


his loft of the pot-smokers, whom he 
sometimes joins, without a certain 
amount of aggression. “How can I 
reasonably ask them to go? ... Why 
don't they go home? Manny hoped. He 
waited. Nothing changed.” So Manny 
sleeps. He sleeps while others copulate 
and pass marijuana around in his room; 
he sleeps at parties; he sleeps at work 
while walking about. 

The world of the movies has a greater 
meaning for Manny than the shadowy 
world he bodily inhabits. He thinks of 
his loft as out of Bufuel, he sees the 
subway arcade as being built for Holly- 
wood chases. Manny is able to sym- 
pathise with the fortuaes of a film tech- 
nician he has never met, but whose 
career he sees documented in film ercdits, 
while the fact that a painter, who lives 
in the loft above his own, is just pre- 
tending to be a Jew, has not the slightest 
interest for him, 

Manny's curiosity is prodigious, but 
stops short of where it might enter his 
personal horizon, We see him twice try 
to find out how a blind newspaperman 
can tell the difference between a five 
dollar bill and a one. Later on he spends 
some time wondering if there are any 
Chinese communists in New York. But 
all appeals to his personal involvement 
are met hy Manny with polite sidestep- 
ping or escape into sleep. 

A girl finally comes into Manny's life - 
her decision, not his - and transforms 
his loft with borrowed paint, stolen 
curtain material, furniture from second- 
hand shops, Manny is at first suspicious 
and resentfal, but is incapable of asking 
her to go. Resignedly, he tells himself 
“You are going to win something you 
don't prize.” But Louise is even more 
advanced along the road of non-involve- 
ment than Manny, and her utter lack of 
demands denies any relationship to be 
resented, Manny lets her stay on, 
gradually coming to accept her pre- 
sence as semi-permanent. 

In a sense Manny is reclaimed by 
society, in that he eventually finds a job 
which he enjoys and from a stop-gap it 
grows into a permanent position. When 
we leave him, he is about to go on 
holiday to Mexico. Louise is still with 
him, and the Joh will he there when he 
returns, But his reclamation is only 
apparent. Actually his alienation is now 
quietly complete, because it is no longer 
threatened. On Ice reveals a problem 
more dangerous in its implications than 
all the rantings and violence of the 
confirmed junkie. This book describes 
a quiescience in the face of difficulties, 
while the junkie is, at least, broadcasting 
his protest. 

Joan Harcourt Is a Canadian freelance 
writer living In London. She is a 
regular contributor to Peace News. 


pleasant light which resembles 


good chit chat : 


I do a wicked lindy when ?’m drunk 
sober 

{limp like a crippled lobster 

Sof fell yes fell lee a dancer 

To spite my feet and spoil my pride 

And the rest came tumbling after... 
Eric Barker, an English expatriot who 
now makes love to California, is a 
veteran craftsman and one of our most 
talented nature poets. If his later work 
seems too indebted to the mystique of 
the late Theodore Roethke, the early 
poems, which are reproduced in. this 
cleanly printed edition, would certainly 
justify a purchase for anybody who 
might care to explore the delights and 
mysteries of one of our few extant exotic 
landscapes. Anybody, that is, wha enjoys 
descriptive poetry! For nobody - except 
perhaps Yvor Winters - has dwelt so 
lovingly on the California coastal scene 
with such a high degree of accuracy. 


Unlike Robinson Jeffers, Barker gives 
one the sense that he is usually in 
complete control of his language. Yet, 
whereas Winters and Jeffers were always 
warring with two entirely contradictory 
versions of some moral allegory, Barker 
recaptures delights which are simple, 
palpable, apprehensible. In ‘“ Counsel 
In Solitude” he tells us: 


Praise deserts, not hermits: 
Mountains, not dwellers in caves; 
Not hawks, but the flowing sky; 
Solitude itself, not those who inhabit 
ibe 
Curiously enough, Barker’s best poems 
(of which there are quite a few hercin) 
are violations of this Wordsworthian 
eredo. A marvellous celebration of a 
school of whales, seen off the coast of 
Big Sur, begins: 
Like hilltops turning in a cooler green 
As if all earthly springs had lacked 
the rain 
To make up for one always submarine 
Wet bash of flukes, drenched echo 
in the brain. 
Now this too is a fairly conventional 
way of seeing and fecling. It is the 
painter philosophising between strokes 
of his brush. When the paint is well 
applied the philosophy usually makes 
sense. Mr Barker works well in impasto. 
Which brings us then to the work of 


verse 


Irving Feldman, who is neither the 
civilised amateur nor the landscape 
painter but sophisticated, scholarly, 


gentle, intense; he is a second generation 
American Jew from Brooklyn whose 
first book of poems was over-praised, 
over-written, and curiously over-cautious. 
In a young poet, willing to think through 
his situation, these are not fatal defects. 
But the critical habit of thinking that 
poctry is something which was inspired 
to happen fifty or a hundred or even 
three hundred years ago is so ingrained 
that if was very nearly fatal to a poet 
like Feldman when his genuine accom- 
plishments of perceiving and ordering 
were overlooked in favour of imaginary 
fireworks displays or all-too-modest shows 
of restraint. We like to think that im- 
portant poetry cannot happen again here. 
Too bad! If it js my hunch that it has 
happened again in The Pripet Marshes, 
I also recognise that this is the kind of 
ultimate judgment which reviewers prob- 
ably should not make. 


In my defence I would merely submit 
that, unless ane is occasionally prepared 
to consider such a possibility, the pros- 
pects for our poetry will continue to 
seem trivial and the only possible res- 
ponse for our poets will be to supply 
us with such trivia. I will not say that 
Irving Feldman at the moment ranks 
among our greatest living poets. Eric 
larker writes prettier verse. But Feld- 
man makes love with greater abandon. 
ment, risking much prettiness for pain 
and much easy cynicism for the usual 
accusations of naivete, in order to make 
a true statement about his complicated, 
injured response tn the tragedy of the 
six million Jewa who were killed in 


Kurope during the Second World Wat. 
This, of course, is a major theme, It! 
also one sulficiently compelling to Feld 
man's intellectual passion for self-hal 
and self-scrutiny to goad and provos 
his strong compassion. Who - after all’ 
could feel such a loss as intensely no 
as those of us who were threatened DY 
the same fates and yet were priviles& 
by accidents of history not to fee) olf 
commonality until it was too late? ‘Th’ 
is at the core of Feldman's anguish, 4 
1 suspect it is also at the centre % 
consciousness for a whole generation 4 
younger Jewish writers. 


Feldman speaks for this generatio® 
when he writes of the victims he neve! 
knew: “And all of them I set amone 
the Pripet marshes, which I have never 
seen, among wooden buildings that lool@ 
up suddenly one at a time, because } 
have only heard of them in stories, 8% 
that long ago.” But his subject remall’ 
his response. By training his rich @ 
torical imagination upon a_ persona 
sense of loss and alienation, the irration® 
but poignant guilts which Feldman & 
presses are a memorial to the chastem!# 
absences of these dead. 


The title poem is written in a /@ 
prosey line, quite the opposite of we 
we might presume to be a fitting poct™ 
expression, but the final effect 1s Hk 
one of Christopher Smart's great hymn 
Feldman celebrates and mourns that} 
The brilliant in mind have bodies that 
glimmer with a total dialectic; > 
The stupid suffer an inward iUumit® 
tion; their stupidity is a subtle te? 
derness that glows in and aroum 
them; 
The sullen are surrounded with gvé 
tortured shadows raging with aie 
ayainst whom they struggle | 
titans: oil 
In Frank’s low flame I discover 
enormous perspectiveless depth: ie 
The grey of my mother’s eyes da? 
me with our love; 
No one is more beautiful than my T 
haired sisters. 10 
This second collection of Irving ree 
man's poetry displays very many nata nd 
achievements of caundour, fluency, et 
sophistication on a wide range of 5U 
matters, but, in his two long poems Fi 
“the six million,” he has achieve es 
relatedness to major poetry of all ne 
“Charred, abandoned, all this, i? 
writes, “who will call these thing’ (9 
a0 
ns 


lone 


a 
ti) 


own?” Ry taking upon himself such 
ordeal, Feldman has made his ,/ 
function as if it had the power to 


the dead back to tife again. 


n 

Richard Elman ts a freelance Amerie 
writer. 
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This vagueness’ 


“ 

A march whieh looked confused and 
| Presented a confused statement of policy 
viathere were relatively few CND 

meets. So Peace News summed up 
| -@ Kaster demonstration. 
| this means that the thinking of the 
no Upaign for Nuclear Disarmament is 
its longer iunprisoned and regimented by 
‘ Utle; that the movement has kept its 

Mbers through a period af — selt- 
sap ttoning and self-criticism; that it 
ist nls no longer for a measly, unreal- 
apc, aud immoral half-measure, but 
“kainst - however vaguely - the military 
'edarations and policies of Britain, then 
faite off our hats, “There lies more 
in he In honest doubt, believe me, than 
h ple the creeds.” It could stil arrive 
ine delcal steps at a “ British Disarma- 
ma Counal” (hugh Brock, April 16), 
leet on to a large-scale tanks into 
£455 Ors operation - the release of some 
oy million and atm arms race in 
Owen Battersby, 

H Hadeley Road, 

“udon W.5. 


What we must say 


he Kaster march was eneouraging in 
sti as a large number of people is 
oni Prepared to turn out in protest 
plist the savageries of governments. 
hy 9 Seems still, however, a hesitancy 
cut é the demonstration express a clear- 
tes UESSage Lo our own citizens and the 
‘tof the world, either in the form of 
of ypanners and posters we carry (many 
leaf se were stale old slogans) or in the 
The ets we give out. 
dur Sélient fact of the moment is that 
new, so-called Labour rulers, as 
et rulers all over the world, are 
’red in order to get their own way, 
foun, blast, blind or disemhowel their 
“Ow men, and are using this readiness 
day. Constant threat and deed in day-to- 
hayyPovernnient business. We therefore 
tering to say, in the clearest possible 
Geon that Harold Wilson, Denis Healey, 
ic mel” Brown, Jim Callaghan, Frank 
‘Sins, Gerald Gardiner, Tony Green- 


W, Pe: a 
then Mlizabeth H, the Commissioner of 


Vide 
Prey 


Spanttion to use poison gas, nerve pas, 
“lally bred plague germs, jellied 
nd finally H-bombs, and that they 


are : ; 
pels year spending, or approving the 


Sp 
&) pupling, of over £2000 million on these 


Irpoc 
weoses. We have to say that Harold 


Stange? Whose inferiority complex is con- 
Ae Tevealed in talk about being at 
Darts, 'P table and out in front, is sup- 
8 Johnson in burning and maiming 
eqy Vommen and children, because he 
S Johnson's support in imposing the 
Majin Federation. Wilson necds the 
Sing*Slan Federation because of the 
org pore base and he needs the Singa- 
Dy ip he because of the interests of the 
lini.) Rubber Co and various tin- 
Wi oe interests in the area, And finally 
Son Wants to keep Malaysia in the 
Matene area because it produces raw 
ing ae which are exchanged for &s, 
‘broags bes us in England to spend more 
j Shing than we earn, notably on the 
i, Sues ey and “commitinents east 
Whe ‘rae 


ina 


Why meee when they talk or protect those 
Md oye OE defending the free world ” 
fhlitty y “obligations east of Suez,” are 
of the most despicable cant and 

Nth &: Uf military force is lo be used 
fra te of freedom, why are no troops 
| they “ad to Southern Rhodesia, South 
it City Rgola or Mozambique? Why is 
¥ of London and British industry 
the L1060 
slavery it 
si Whiy are we holding on 
Ky People's territories such as 
ng, 


Bt hh tee 
wea 10° Withdraw 


1 Ron : f 
s it invesled in 


fy % Dergy ! soldiers and mili- 
st Police el to desert the forces, and 
itle nen from Commissioner to con- 
i We have to say: “Refuse un- 
» obedience to orders, when this 
ter jlitties such as guarding the 
Headquarters at Ruislip or High 
mii you are prepared to guard 
n4€n as this, yeu would guard 


say: “Your pood deeds are far out 
weighed by your crimes. Tenant protec- 
tion and changes in taxation do not 
explate your Goldwater policies 
abroad.” 

We have to say that you, Wilson, and 
you, Healey, by virtue of your reported 
collaboration with de Gaulle on military 
projects and your silence on the pro- 
jected “Force de frappe” with its con- 
comitant nuclear testing, are aiding and 
abetting de Gaulle in) polluting the 
Pacific with nuclear fallout, are in truth 
accessories before the fact in a scheme 
of deliberate and cold-blooded murder. 
Such, | contend, should have been the 
themes of the demonstration, I suspect 
that the peace movement leadership still 
suffers from a desire to appear respect- 
able, so that dissident MPs from a dis- 
crediled parly are given the Hmelight, 
rather than rank and file and supporting 
bodies, and a stupid Jeatict om unity is 
put out, which has no effect on the real 
“wild ones” and only antayonises other 
groups who are loyally co-operating in 
agreed decisions. As a consequence of all 
this, there remained for one marcher at 
least a continuing feeling of swimming 
with one’s clothes on. 

Howard Cheney, 

Aylesmore Farm, 

Shipston-on-Stour, Warwicks. 


Violence in prison 

The cult of violence seems to be spread- 
ing amongst the so-called upholders of 
law and order. 

On April 6 my husband, Leonard Gibson, 
was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment, uot for violence or theft, but 
beeause he refused on Christian principle 
to pay National Insurance contribu. 
tions; he was sent {o Armley prison. 
There for some reason or other he 
refused to answer some erp and 
was knocked about and beaten up in 
such a way that his face ten days later is 
sill swoilen; from thigh downwards he 
is badly bruised. A complaint to the 
Governor got him nowhere; he could or 
would not do anything about it. 

This kind of treatment merits the widest 
publicity and the severest censure and 
vondemnation. 

Hilda Gibson, 

The Brotherhood Church, 

Stapleton, nr, Pontefract, Yorks. 


Vietnam's Buddhists 


Two recent statements on Vietnam 
issued by the Committee of 100 and pub- 
lished in Peace News (April 16 and 23) 
have been seriously misleading in their 
references to the Buddhists in South 
Vietnam. 
The first statement, signed by 
Cadogan and Peter Moule, said: 
“There are many Buddhist peace- 
makers in Vietnam and they are, at 
this moment, consideving how best to 
take collective non-violent action 
against the war," 
Of the proposal to reconvene the Geneva 
conference it declared: 
“Tt is not difficult to imagine how 
gratified and strengthened our Budd- 
hist friends in Vietnam would be at 
news of this order.” 
The second statement, signed by Peter 
Cadogan and John Papworth, stated: 
“We think that the key to the situation 
lies in the hands of those very 
numerous Buddhists who urge non- 
violent action and refuse te take 
sides,’ 
These statements need to he questioned. 
Neither the Unified Vietnamese Budd. 
hist Church, nor its secular arm, the 
Buddhist Institute in Saigon, have taken 
up a specific attitude with regard to the 
war; and on Murch 29 Buddhist leaders 
particularly advised their followers nat 
to engage in peace movements. 
As regards proposals for a Geneva con- 
ference, there is nat much evidence that 
the Buddhists are attracted by them, In 
Peace News (January 8) “a leading 
member of the Buddhist leadership ” was 
described as advocating an international 
vonference with a view 10 the neutralisa- 
tion and unification of the country, but 
only after some preliminary steps to im- 
prove the situation in South Vielnam. 
Thich Quang Lien, in his unafficial peace 
manifesta {Peace News, Mareh 39) sup- 
ported the idea of international guaran- 
tees for Vietnam, bul the word Geneva 
was not inentioned. 
Against this strictly limited evidence that 


Peter 


Letters to 
the Editor 


the Buddhists might be interested in a 
Geneva conference must be set the fact 
that the Buddhist orgamsations have not 
at any time advocated as a solution to 
the war either negotiations in peneral, or 
a Geneva conference in particular. ‘Pwo 
representatives of the American Friends 
Service Committee reported last month 
that on their visit to Saigon, where they 
spoke to a nimber of people including 
Buddhist leaders, they ‘heard hte dis- 
cussion of the niceties of ‘ neutralisa- 
tion |," 


The Committee of 100’s statement that 
the Buddhists “refuse to take sides” is 
perhaps the most misleading of all. Many 
leading Buddhists have, in a variety of 
ways, expressed their opposition to the 
Viet Cong and their support for the 
military slruggle against the guerrillas. 
Thich Tam Chau, one of the main leaders 
of the non-violent struggle against the 
Diem regime, inaugurated a Buddhist 
chaplain’s corps in the Vietiuumese Air 
Force on January 9; and on February 25 
he told a rally of (0,000 people in Saigon 
that energetic support should be given 
to the Armed Vorees Council, Another 
leading monk, Thich Thien Minh, ex- 
pressed approval on December 26, 164, 
for “a strong anti-Commuimist civilian 
rovermment.” 


The statements emanating from the Com- 
mittee of 100 show an appalling lack of 
appreciation of the dilemma of South 
Vietnam’s Buddhists, who, while naturally 
being concerned about the war, are also 
concerned ubout the possibility of a Viet 
Cony takeover and the imposition of die- 
tutorial rule by the Cominunists. The 
Buddhists may yet be able ta develop 
und implement non-violent methods of 
facing that threat, and there is evidence 
that they are iuterested in this possibi- 
lity. But to suppose that they are oppased 
to the war reot and branch, favouring 
negotiations new, and refusing to take 
sides, is self-delusion of a high arder, 
This irresponsible borabast about “ our 
Buddhist friends ” could be embarrassing 
to the Buddhists, and it ean hardly do 
the Cuoninittee of LOO any good - thaugh 
it may satisfy those who like to helieve 
that others in distant lands hold exactly 
the same opinions as themselves. 

Adam Roberts, 

97 Worship Street, 

London E.C.2, 


Crispus Attucks 


I'm sure William Worthy has a better 
knowledge of American Negra history 
than Peace News has piven him credit 
for. The “Crispus Attacks In the Boston 
Massacre” referred to in Mr Worthy’s 
hews story in the April 16 issue is, of 
course, mot an event but a person: 
Crispus Attucks, who is remembered on 
all patriotie occasions in America az the 
first Negro to have heen killed in the 
service of “his country.” 

Theodore Roszak, 

25 Torriane Cottages, 

Londou N.W.5 


James Kirkup 


What's wrony with Barry Tebb? Refore 
T read his piece J knew almost nothing 
about dames Kirkup. Vd quite enjoyed 
his autohiographies a few years ugo 
when they were fashionable; and I'd read 
that poem on the front of Peace News, 
which |} must say 1 found pretty pen- 
deraus and smug. So ft turned to Barry 
Tebh’s article to try and learn same- 
thing. 

What 1 found was: 


1. A testimonial from James Kirkup 
saying how perceptive Barry Tebb is for 
liking his poonss. 

2. A splenetic diatribe by Barry Tebb 
against all those whe don't share his per- 
ceplion. 


3. A lot of assertions about haw goad 
James Kirkup's poems are, even though 
its impossible to say why 

4. A letter from Kirkup saying how 
lousy Pneland ts. 

After Pd read Barry Tebb’s piece, I 
couldn't bring myself te face the short 
stery. | did hawever read the four poems 
with some care. One was In praise of the 
real man who js cach one of us - includ. 
ing, presumably, the elder statesman 
who wishes for death and these suburban 
academics wha’ve made England ga bar- 
barons. Two of the others were about 
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how nice it is to live in a country whera 
you don't speak the languaye, where 
peawle Jeave you alone in your set of 
boxes, and where you can shut the doors, 
be your own guest and do nothing. 


1 gel the impression that alhough James 
Kirkup is full of praise for “the real 
man," he doesi’t much like people, I'm 
probably doing him an injustice. 

And Vin probably doing Barry Tebb an 
injustice, too. dle clearly feels very 
strongly about the neglect of a poet he 
so admires, Alb the same, € wish he 
woukdu't write about love aad peace and 
anarchy in such a spiteful, violent and 
dlocmatic way. 

Albert flunt, 

3 Legees Hin, 

Broseley, Shropshire, 


Islington libraries 


tn John all's colwinn of your issue of 
April 9, reference wak made to a recent 
decision of the new London Borough of 
Islington caneerning the imposition of 
fines in the Children’s Department of the 
Publie Libraries. Your cohunynist is quite 
right when he says that the London 
Rorough has decided ta retain the system 
of imposing @ purely nominal fine in the 
Children’s Department, which was always 
the practice of the former Metropolitan 
Rorough of Islington, but was not im- 
posed in the Finsbury Libraries, 

The suggestion that the Finsbury 
children have suffered some deprivation 
as the result of this change has no real 
substarice. Experience shows that the fine 
is suo small that ihe real deprivation 
arises when a schoolelild cannat obtyin 
the book of his or hey choiee, The ex 
riences im both former Metropolitan 
Joroughs indicated that where no fine 
was imposed, the book issued for a éet 
period was, In facet, retained for a con- 
siderably longer period, desplte the fact 
that the reading of the book does not 
ecenpy the child for mere than a few 
days, In this way, the books mast popular 
among young readers were held out of 
qreulation for mach longer periods than 
wis Teasonably necessary; and, mn decid- 
ing to introduce the fine over the whale 
of the area of the new Borough, the 
Couneil considered that this would not 
be in any way detrimental but would 
serve as an inducoment to encourage the 
prompt return of books, 


The reduction of from four to two weeks 
in the period for whieh books are lent 
ta children in’ Finsbury is another 
method of ensuring the eireulsting of 
books among the whale of the readership 
and cannot really he regarded ak a 
serious hardship to individual readers. 


You may rest assured that the new 
system will be carefully reviewed by the 
Chief Librarian and the result of ex 
perience in the application ef these rules 
wil) farm the subject of a report by him 
to the Committee as may be necessary. 
BLL. Ceaft, 

Town Clerk, 

London Borough of lalington, 

Town Halt, Upper Street, London Nu. 


identities wanted 


During the Raster march, @ ¢ar drove 
out from ea garage in Tuishp straight 
through the mareh at speed and without 
warning. 

A givi on the footpath was struck by the 
ear, bul fortunately seemed uninjured. 
The police are investipating this ineident, 
and a nuniber of marchers bave yolun- 
teered to act as witneasos if a court case 
results. But we would Uke lo discover 
the identity beth of the girl and af the 
nan who tried to pull her clear af the 


car, Would any of ydur readers who can - 


help please get in touch with me? 
tne Handall, 

Hon. See,, Southern Region CNA, 
87 Cockney TN), Reading, Berks. 


Correction 


Tho Interview with James Baldwin by 
Nat Jientoft winch appeated In Pence 
News on April 25 crodited copyright to 


Nat Hentoff. fn fact, the interview should © 


have been credited io The New York 
Times in the form: New York Taner & 
1965. We did not koew of this at the time 
af going ia print with the interview and 
anologise for any ineanverienie we way, 
have caused. bei eae 


i 
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London written off, say Spies tor Peace 


> 


The “Spies for Peace” organisation, 
which made history at Ikaster 1963) by 
dramatically revealing the government’s 
plans for the setting up of the Regional 
Seats of Government which would rule 
the country in the event of a nuclear 
war, made its appearance again on the 
Kaster march this year. On Faster Satur- 
day a duplicated notice, distributed to 
marchers, announced a breadcast which 
was to be relayed over a BBC television 
channel on Sunday, April 18. 


Subsequently, a duplicated leaflet giving 
the text of the broadcast was distributed 
to marchers. The text (not quite com- 
plete owing to temporary fading of the 
broadcast. here and there) contains a 
statement made by “a high-ranking civil 
servant, who holds an influential position 
at the top of the hierarchy in a certain 
government department.” He was so 
shocked by a decision which his depart- 
ment was called upon to put into effect 
that he decided it was “his public duty 
to expose it.” 
His statement said: 

“T started to work on the organisation 


of the RSGs - the Regional Seats of 
Government - some years ago, but... 
(broadeast faded)... decided that there 
would be an RSG for London as a 
whole. This was RSG § RSG 5 had an 
operating buse in South Kensington... 
A few months ago we issued an oflicial 
directive to close down the London 
RSG and the London Region was sub- 
sequently divided into three sectors. 
Fach of these sectors now comes under 
the control of an RSG headquarters 
situated many miles outside of 
London. 


“You realise what this means, it 
means that London is a complete 
write-off .... Whitehall have had grave 
doubts about civil defence in a nuclear 
attack, anyway...the directive also 
says that in an emergency the London 
Civil Defence Corps people are to be 
evacuated immediately, together with 


members of the government, senior 
civil servants, and other specially 
selected people. 100 feet below the 


streets of Central London there is a 
ten-mile long tunncl - a system of 


tunnels - these connect up with various 
centres, telephone exchanges, opera- 
tions rooms, radar and telephone links 


with all the other RSGs and with 
jritish NATO military headquarters 
- the lot! 


“Well, as fur as defence is concerned, 
they've all been written off, too... all 
of this has been abandoned as useless 
in a nuclear attack. 

“There is now a much deeper and 
larger system cut in the West Country 


-1 am very much concerned that 
London in particular should fully 
understand what all this means, If the 


authorities, that is, my superiors, don’t 
think we can survive in London a 
hundred feet underground, what state 
do you think you'll be in on the sur- 
face? It is clear that these people have 
concluded that, in a nuclear attack, 
London and for miles around will be 
a...sort of hole in the ground. Yet 
they continue to spend large public 
funds on civil defence....It is their 
decree that in an emergency roads out 
of London shall be free for people 


Fighting on India-Pakistan frontier 


IFighting was resumed on the India-West 
*akistan border last Saturday in the dis- 
puted area of the Great Rann of Kutch. 


At the time when the Indo-Pakistan 
border was being drawn in other parts. 
the Kutcl-Sind frontier was left un- 
marked. India maintains that the border 
js woll-known and traditional and rung 
along the northern limit of the Rann 
ftself. Pakistan argues that the Rann, 
which is a desulate waste of marsh and 
mudflat, is regularly inundated for 
nearly half the year and the boundary 
line should follow international practice 
with lakes or inland seas and run down 
the middle rather than along the edge. 
This would give Pakistan hilly terrain 


which is. aah the, annualbe May-to- 


November flooding. India said earlier 
this month that Pakistan had disturbed 
the border situation by establishing two 
outposts between 1,300 and 2,000 yards 
within Indian territory. 


Mr Shastri, the Indian Premier, said last 
Sunday that India must resist Pakistani 
incursions in the Rann of Kutch, the 
Daily Telegraph correspondent in New 
Delhi reported last Monday. An Indian 
spokesman said earlier that day that, 
according to intelligence reports, Paki- 
stan was ordering inobilisation of its 
armed forces. Asked if India was also 
mobilising, he said: “We are taking 
adequate precautions.” 


On Tuesday the Daily Telegraph reported 


“Nothing unusual. Two peaceful nations, each defending 
itself against unprovoked agyression by the other.” 


that Pakistani troops claimed on Monday 
that they had captured the stronghold 
of Chhadbet in the Rann of Kutch; 
Indian casualties were said to have been 
“heavy.” Chhadbet had been held by 
Indian troops since the border fighling 
began. Thirty-one Indians, including ten 
parachutists, were being held as 
prisoners. Pakistani casualties were not 
reported. 

India was warned that any planes which 
violated Pakistani air space in future 
would be shot down. 

President Ayub Khan of Pakistan said 
on Monday that neither Pakistan nor 
India could atford to go to war with each 
other. Dismissing Indian charges, of 
aggression in the Rann of Kutch area, 
he said it was fantastie to think that 
Pakistan would go to war over an area 


where even drinking water was not 
available, 
India stopped all service leave and 


ordered a military alert last Monday. 
A Pakistani Foreign Ministry spokesman 
said on Monday that Pakistan was treat- 
ing the fighting as “another border dis- 
pute with India.” He said that Pakistan 
had not followed India’s example in 
placing her forces in a state of alert. 
Pakistani Army Divisional commanders 
had been meeting in Rawalpindi for the 
past week for their annual conference. 
They spent their leisure time playing 
golf, the spokesman said. If a major 
elash was expected they would have been 
at their commands. 


We said that Pakistan wanted a peaceful 
settlement but could not accept the 
Indian argument that the Rann was en- 
tircly Indian territory. “No matter how 
many forees India moves up in the Rann 
of Kutch we intend to stay there,” he 
stated. 


Vigorous debate at PPU conference 


A correspondent writes: The Peace 
Pledge Union held its Annual General 
Meeting in Biriningham last weekend, 
“ Successful” annual meetings are those 
crammed to the door with complaints 
and/or enthusiasm, and one ignored by 
the bigger part of its mavement might 
indicate disinterest in both the past and 
future; but closer and critical observa- 
tion of this PPU conference showed a 
spark of promise and purpose which 
chonie encourage both PPU members and 
the wider peace movement. 


Help us reprint 


Peace News is planning to reprint 
Mulford Sibley’s articie, “ Revolution and 
Violence", as a pamphlet, at 4 price of 
did or id according to deroand, It would 
help us to decide the price of the pam- 
phict, ant how many io print, if you 
could send advance orders now, to Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Ril, Loadon 1. 


There was animated discussion between 
young and ald as to the best ways of 
using the union within and perhaps 
heyond the existing framework of the 
world peace movement, and for putting 
the PPU in its proper and stil} needed 
place in the contemporary world. With 
the PPU still reeling from a series of 
difficulties during the last few years, cul- 
minating with Bernard Withers’ resigna- 
tion, it was understandable that much of 
the discussion became self-critical; but 
menibers’ contributions, the young and 
the older, stimulated by the growing 
membership, led towards wiping out the 
battered image of the PPU by getting on 
with the urgent job of peacemaking and 
research, especially in the fields of edu- 
cation and new forms of “ attvertising,” 
through association with current prob- 
Jema and personal initiative, 


Sybil Morrison, Chairman for the year, 
urged members to have faith both in 
themselves and their own beliefs; she 
believed that the Union was moving for- 
ward into a new era ef development. 


Resolutions, passed unanimously, were 
concerned with Vietnam, the Pope's 
statement an conscientious objection, 
West German spies infiltrating through 
the Berlin wall over Faster (passed nem 
con) and to the Home Secretary in con- 
nection with the alleged assault on Len 
Gibson by warders in Armley Prison, 
Leeds. (See letivr, page 11) 

In a brilliant and slashing analysis of 
the methods and purposes of education 
today, Dr Ronald Sampson of Bristol 
University exposed the fallacies in the 
whole system and approach from child- 
hood to adulthood - from text-bouoks to 
so-called “ progressive attitudes.” 

The lecture on the “Economic Conse- 
quences of Disarmament" by John Way, 
lecturer in (ndustrial Economics in 
Birmingham College, was factual and 
thorough; Mr Way stated that even under 
a capitalist state disarmament was not 
impossible, but merely unwanted by “the 
powers that be.” 

Myrtle Solomon was chosen as General 
Secretary, to replace Bernard Withers. 


out 
and 


like me and my superiors to get 
and for the government ministers © 
their staff and all their families to a 
out. But not you! You are fully redil 
dant! To facilitate our move out, 110 
Counties Territorial Units have ber 
orders to seal off all the roads 
It’s awful! The people must be lo® 
The people must realise... .” 

The leaflet concludes : 
“We challenge the official mili 
spokesman (o deny one word 6 Ww 
we have just been told.” t 

Last Tuesday, Peace News attempted i 
obtain a coniment as to the accuracy 
otherwise of the facts published - 
document. A spokesman for the Hom 
Office said that they had “ no commer’ 
as this was a matter “we do not discus! 
We were referred to statements by * 
Macmillan and Mr Christopher W! a) 
house in April and June of 1963, wit 
described the purposes of the RSGs 4 
denied that they were intended for ‘ 
exclusive use of high-ranking gover 
ment officials. The Home Office would Fl 
comment on the claim that RSG 5 is 
closed down as useless in the evel 

a nuclear attack on London, 


“ 


Pope attacks 
conscientious 
objection 


Pope Paul said in Rome on April 24 ih 
he jis opposed to the conscientious obly 
tion of Christians to bearing arms, ©) 
Guardian reported on April 22. The 13% 
was. to have been further debated bis 
autumn by the Rcumenical Council, sd 
the Guardian correspondent comme! } 
the Pope would scem to have settle 
problem for Roman Catholics. 4 
The Pope told 200 Belgian officers a 
soldiers at the Vatican that there » 
nothing incompatible in serving ye 
country. as a warrior and’,in ser 
Christ at the same time. an. 
The subject of conscientious object 
in thésevent of an atomic, hacterta 
chemical war was touched on In 
Eeumenieal Council debates last J 
and it was expected that more woul) 
said in the final session. But, with © 
statement from the Pope, the debe 
closed among Roman Catholics. di 
The new Florentine Cardinal, ; f 
bishop Forit, strongly condemned 4 i ( 
Easter sermon the tendency to 44 
obedience among Catholics. He 58%) 
“The Christian religion is a religiOtg 
authority which ig inscribed in the dit i 
revelations, Obedience te authority * | 


moral obligation.” ye 


May Day appeal 


Kor the past four years a group of a 
viduals in the British peace movel™) 
have organised a demonstration 9 
“socialist. principle with practical wed 
immediate effect.’ Appeals have pe 
launched for the observance of May 
by the missing of a meal, the mo 


Ss 


ny 


he 


saved to be devoted to good ¢™ 

chosen by the participant. ol hy Ge 

This year the pbc i? has ae —_ , 

nised the appeal and the exam 

being followed by several “yell A lon 

people. The appeal is contained 7 gal On Ap 

following letter, which is signed bY 2 ths 

BE. Brooks, Brigid Brophy, da! 8 

Cameron, L. John Collins, Frank ca &n an 

court-Munning, Alan Long, De - Buy. 

Molloy MP, Donald Soper and Vick¥ yg) Uh 
“Western Europe celebrates MAY jah Ms tei 
with processions, displays of murat 15, a 


might, pious rehearsals of fratet™ al 
and apathy. Millions of peony 
pass the day, as every other, JP gf 
toils of starvation, pestilence ang 
pression, Offielal succour is belt 
by the problem. ) 
“We ask readers of-thig letter 1@y 
us in foregoing at least one mere 
May Day, to contribute the savill 
a good cause, Let us take personas 
direct action against threats over 
ing mankind.” r 
further information may be oDMg 
from Alan Long, 14 Woodland %& 
Greenford, Middlesex. y- 
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A long extract from this Peace News Pamphlet (distilluted 
# On April 8) appenred in lust woek's Peace News. Please follow up 
this introduction by mdeving a supply for local sale. The question of 
8 interustional peace force is of interest to 411 political organisations, te 
} Supporters of the United Nations Association and World Government, as wel] a6 cur 


ual peace groups. Single copies cost 1/6 (post 3d). Quantities on sala m ve 
15s dozen post free. 
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News 


“es & few distributors and sellers have been worricd about the | 
Sy recent price increase, but we are glad to report very few 
SN adverse reactions. On the Eastermarch, when about 1,000 i 
Bite, extra copies were sold, the new price seemed to present no 
/ difficulties. 
But we are prepared to provide copies for sale to pensioners 
and young people at school who cannot afford the new price, 
at 6s dozen post free. Otherwise the rate for all distributors 
is now 7s 6d dozen post free. Or“ers may include a quantity 
at each rate. 
Easter introduced us to many young marchers who had not met 
the paper before. This underlines the opportunities for more 
regular sellers at universities, colleges and grammar schools; 
in youth groups, at jazz ard folk clubs, and wherever progressive 
younz people get together. Can you help with this - or send 
names of secretaries to whom we could offer supplies? 
As an independent paper, Peace News relies on its readers for 
sales promotion. The better-than-expected turnout at Easter 
opens new prospects for us. So please ask yourself a few 
straight questions: 
WHEN DID I LAST GE? A NEW READER? 
IS MY NEWSAGENT DISPLAYING AN EXTRA COPY? 
IS PEACE NEWS SOLD AT LOCAL MERLTINGS AND DEMCNSTRATICNS? 
TO WHOM COULD I SEND THOSE SPECIAL FEATURES ON JAZZ, FILMS, 
TFEATRE, EDUCATICN AND OTHER TOPICS? 
The peace of the world is threatneed by dangerous crises. We 
must try in every way to extend the paper's peace education 
% work into new areas. Every reader gained helps to lessen the 
F ™“ paper's grave financial problems. Fey 
we) to Peace News/Housmans Bookshop 5 Caledonian Road N.1 a); 
©) from 
{ 
‘| 
eS a 
Please supply: 
wees» extra PEACE NFWS this/next/every week : : 
@ 7s 6d dozen post free 
eeeee copies UNILATERALISM - special issue of OGANW 
@ 3s singles, quantities 2s 6d each, post free 
eseee Copies TO KEEP THE PEACE 
# 1s 6d euch (post 3d); 15s dozen post free 
..».. Peace News sales posters (FREE) 
I would be prepared to take, in pamphlet fcrm 
eeeee COpies REVCLUTION AND VICLENCE by Mulford Sibley 
(to sell at 6d - Sd each, depending on response) ton 
Ny 
Please enter a standing order for tala, 
«++s. copies of each PEACE NEWS PAMPHLET as issued log); 


(1 of each adds 10s p.a. to Peace News postal subr”) Vou} 


I enclose/please invoice to my ACCOUrL seseeeeeveesessereces £ ; 8 


